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lished Tux First or a Sentzs or E1eut-Pace Surrve- 
uENTs, containing an Original and Magnificent Double- 
Page Cartoon, by our Special Artist, J. F. Gooxins, 
entitled, 

WAR TIME IN BAVARIA; 
together with another Chapter of “TraveL anp Ap- 
venture,” illustrated; several interesting Stories, and 
other literary attractions, 

ti” Persons desiring to Renew their Subscription to 
this Paper will much oblige the Publishers by sending in 
their names as early as convenient BEFORE THR ExprRa- 
TION OF THEIR PRESENT SussoxtPtion. This will obviate 
the delay attendant wpon re-entering names and mailing 
back Numbers, 





THE PARTIES. 

HOSE who speculate upon the formation of 

a new party, or gravely propose it, seem to 
suppose that a great party is organized as a cor- 
poration is chartered. But that does not seem 
to us to be the way in which a party arises. In 
our own history party divisions began during 
the administration of Wasuincton, and the 
Federal and the National Republican parties 
continued until the former disappeared, leaving, 
in the Monros era of good feeling, no imme- 
diate successor. ‘The next great party division 
was that of the Whigs and the Democrats, It 
turned philosophically upon the question of the 
functions of government, and practically upon 
the just and constitutional policy in regard to 
internal improvements, a national bank, tariffs, 
etc. The Whigs contended fora liberal, foster- 
ing, protecting, and developing government. 
‘The Democrats declared that it was by the en- 
terprise of the people, and not by the action of 
the government, that the ends sought were to 
be obtained. But gradually the increase of 
slavery, and the development by machinery of 
the products of slave labor, made slavery the 
controlling element in politics, The intensity 
of the moral agitation of the subject, with the 
fanaticism of the slave interest, which used the 
government for its own purposes, and absolute- 
ly dominated the Democratic party, with which 
it allied itself, and, upon the other hand, the 
economic sagacity which perceived the material 
impolicy of slavery, all concentrated political 
interest upon the subject. 

The Democratic party made an abject al- 
liance with slavery. Its policy proceeded en- 
tirely from the slave leaders, and their purpose 
was made evident—had it been doubted—by 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. The 
Whig party, unwilling to take any position upon 
the one absorbing and paramount question of 
the time, was virtually annihilated in 1852, and 
the new party division of Republicans and 
Democrats appeared, which still continues, But 
does it seem to any one who speaks of a new 
party that the organization which to-day con- 
trols the Administration, and holds a great ma- 
jority of the States, and which at the inter- 
mediate election, when every Administration 


jority in Congress, is in the condition of the 
Federal party or the Whig party when they were 
superseded? The war of 1812 finally destroyed 
the Federal party, and the slavery question, 
which was supreme, and which it evaded, de- 
stroyed the Whig party in 1852. What issue 
is there to-day so overshadowing and absorbing 
that it will probably and properly overthrow the 
Republican party? If the Republican revenue 
reformers, as we have said, should desert in a 
body to the Democratic party, they might do a 
great deal of mischief.. But they will not do 
it. That reform is an important question; but 
in the first place it is not paramount to all others, 
and in the second, if it were, it is by no means 
evident that the reform is more practicable 
under Democratic ascendency. 

There will be no new party until there is a 
general feeling that the policy which is essen- 
tial for the national welfare is more probable 
with a Democratic than a Republican Admin- 
istration, And that feeling does not exist. 
Those who hope for a reform of the civil serv- 
ice, for revenue reform, for a wise foreign pol- 
icy, for maintenance of the settlements of the 
Union, for honest and economical administra- 
tion, and for reform of electoral corruption, do 
not expect them from the Democratic party. 
But they do expect them from the Republican 
party, and they expect them because thev are 
harmonious with the principles, the spirit, and 
the composition of that party. Some Repub- 
licans will, of course, leave the party. Mr. 
Gratz Brown, of Missouri, who has been a 
faithful Republican hitherto, designs, if we read 
his late serenade speech correctly, to act with 
the Democratic party hereafter, But Senator 
Scuurz, his coadjator in the late election, has 
expressed no such intention. Mr. Brown sees 
that he has brought the Democratic party into 
power in his State, and he naturally wishes to 
make the best of the situation. But Mr. 


Scuukrz declines to believe that there are not \ 


great national issues upon which he must be a 
Republican, There are many revenue reform- 
ers in New England also, and a strong party 
for the civil service reform, but they act within 





and not without the Republican lines, 
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The Chicago Zribune, therefore, seems to us 
mistaken in supposing that there can be ‘‘a re- 
construction and reorganization of parties”—in 
other words, a new party; and when it speaks, 
among others, of Mr. Garrison, Mr. B&ecu- 
rr, Mr. Scuurz, and Mr. SuMNER as favoring 
such an attempt, we are very sure that it is 
mistaken. Mr. Scuurz and Mr. SUMNER, at 
least, have distinctly denied sympathy with any 
effort to destroy the Republican party. Upon 
some questions they differ with the President, 
but they do not allow their disapproval of cer- 
tain executive measures to paralyze their fidel- 
ity to the party. The proposal for a new or- 
ganization, under the circumstances, is, there- 
fore, a declaration in favor of Democratic as- 
cendency. ‘That party is certainly very unlike- 
ly to commit hari-kari if it should see its oppo- 
nent engaged in that operation. Indeed, it is 
already inviting the Chicago Tribune and Mr. 
Scuvrz to walk into its parlor, It announces 
that revenue reformers belong with the Democ- 
racy, not that Democratic revenue reformers 
will secede and join a new organization, And 
when the Chicago Zribune speaks of revenue 
reform and civil service reform as objects equal- 
ly desirabie, it would be interesting to know 
how lively a hope it has of reform of the civil 
service from the Democracy. 

In the present situation of the country, when 
the Republican party is neither disbanding nor 
likely to disband, the Republican who asks 
whether a new party is not desirable, merely 
asks whether it is desirable that the Democrat- 
ic party should be successful. If, indeed, the 
party had gone to pieces, like the Federal in 
1812 und the Whig in 1852, he might wisely 
ask whether he should vote with the Democrats 
or try for a new organization. He will not 
forget that the country was so ready for the 
Republican party that, in 1856, it polled 
1,200,000 out of less than 3,000,000 votes cast, 
and elected its President in 1860. Is there 
any corresponding situation now? The career 
and character and leadership and necessities 
of the Democratic party are known of all men. 
Who believes that great and salutary reforms 
of political corruption and official systems are 
to proceed from it? Who supposes that great- 
er order, progress, and economy, would follow 
the destruction of the Republican party ? 





GENERAL BUTLER’S VIEW. 


GENERAL Botier has repeated the sub- 
stance of his late reported views upon the En- 
glish question in a speech. ‘The General re- 
marks that the ears of a certain offender are 
very large, that there are nails, a hammer, and 
a pump handy, but he would by no means rec- 
ommend nailing the ears to the pump, although 
the sinner richly deserves it, and it could be 
very easily done. His arraignment of En- 
gland is not upon the ground that the British 
Government prematurely recognized the Con- 
federacy, nor that the Adabama and Shenandoah 
were suffered to escape, but that after they es- 
caped they were received, refitted, and provi- 
sioned in British ports ; besides which England 
was “bitterly hostile ;” and she has suffered a 
‘**dominion” to be consolidated fpon our north- 
ern frontier for the purpose of crippling us, 
while she has destroyed our commerce upon 
the sea. Moreover, there is constant British 
intermeddling in the fisheries, out of which 
serious collisions are sure to arise. These 
offenses General ButLerR elaborates, and then 
proceeds to consider the remedy. ‘This is non- 
intercourse, in the first place, which will prob- 
ably lead to war; then a maritime war, unless 
England consents to relinquish her American 
possessions. 

The General can not conceal his fervent 
hope that war may arise. ‘ Far be it from me 
to suggest,” he substantially says, ‘‘that the 
strength of the Democratic party is the votes 
of 1,200,000 Irishmen, and that they would be 
given to the war party; or that the Democrats 
themselves would, of course, support the Gov- 
ernment in a foreign war; or that our South- 
ern brethren, now somewhat diseomposed, would 
gladly join in a contest that would again unite 
us as loving brethren; or that it would be a 
war upon the ocean, in which only a few sail- 
ors (whose interests as fishermen are so dear 
to me!) would be killed, while the stimulus 
given to American production would not only 
pay the cost of the war, but make every body 
rich besides; far from me,” says the General, 
“be the disposition to allude to such conspicu- 
ous facts; but when I think of them I can not 
help praying that I may be saved from tempta- 
tion.” 

This speech of General ButLer's was deliv- 
ered in the Music Hall, where a few weeks be- 
fore Tuomas Hucues had spoken upon the 
same general subject. Which speech, in man- 
liness, in lofty spirit, in sincere and generous 
humanity, was preferable? Which was the 
speech of a man honorably anxious that the 
two great nations whose harmony is essential 
to the development of free government should 
be at peace, if peace be possible, and which 
that of a politician who seeks to kick up a 
row which he hopes may save what he con- 
siders a moribund party? Which country is 
the more fortunate in its orator upon the “oc- 





casion—America or England? General But- 
LeR’s speech is remarkable for its unfairness. 
We have felt and we feel as deeply as any 
Americans the conduct of the British Govern- 
ment during our war. But we should certain- 
ly be the meanest of ingrates if we forgot that 
great body of Englishmen composed not only 
of popular leaders like Joun Bricut and Cos- 
pEN and Go_pwin SmiTH and Carrnes and 
Tuomas Hucuss, but of the great mass of the 
cotton operatives, who stood fast by us, and 
even consented to starve that we might win. 
And what says General Butter? Let us have 
non-intercourse. Let us keep back our cotton 
and breadstuffs, and in six months pinched 
Manchester, Birmingham, and Bradford will 
work a revolution! ‘That is to say, let us 
starve the workmen who were true to us until 
their suffering brings the Government to terms. 

What did these workmen do for us? They 
sustained the liberal leaders in England who 
compelled the Government to decline the invi- 
tation of France to recognize the independence 
of the Confederacy. General BuTLek says that 
the British Government was not more openly 
hostile toward us because it was afraid of the 
issue. Not so. It was because its hands were 
held by those whom the General now proposes 
to pinch and starve. We insist, as they do, 
that they shall not be forgotten; and we have 
no doubt whatever that they will be infinitely 
more serviceable in settling the difficulty than 
an army of generals looking out fur a party cry 
at home. 

We hope that the intelligent Englishmen 
who have recently been in this country will in- 
form their countrymen of the precise weight of 
General Burver in our politics. He is a man 
whose services in certain angry junctures of 
the war were signal and most efficient, and 
gratefully remembered, But there is no poli- 
tician in the country less trusted than the Gen- 
eral, He is universally known to be always 
wondering which way the wind is going to 
blow; but without the gift of seeing further 
into mill-stones than quieter persons. He 
speaks for himself only, not for his party or the 
Administration, as he very truly stated in his 
address. But if the Republican party with 
which he acts should ever become a war party 
with England, it would be only because peace 
is no longer honorably possible even to the most 
friendly sentiment, and not because of 1,200,- 
000 votes that might keep the party in power. 





RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 


Tue position assumed in the Russian note 
upon the treaty of Paris, as we said last weck, 
is destructive of all joint treaties, If no power 
is bound by a treaty whenever it chooses to de- 
clare any of its provisions violated, it is not 
bound at all. There is no ultimate tribunal to 
which the subject can be referred. A nation 
in signing a treaty engages its faith, but there is 
no superior authority to enfurce its observance. 
If the faith fails, every thing falls. A nation, 
indeed, does not pledge nor compromise its sov- 
ereignty. It must finally be the judge of the 
treaty. But when it has become a party to a 
joint understanding, it has virtually agreed that 
it will proceed under it in a friendly spirit, and 
a friendly spirit requires that it shall refer to all 
the signers any question which may arise under 
the agreement. If it is dissatisfied with the 
judgment, it has its remedy. It can then de- 
clare, as a sovereign, that it takes all the risk 
of withdrawing from a compact, the conditions 
of which it believes to be violated. 

This is the view taken by the English note of 
the Earl of Granville, and there can be no 
doubt of its justice. It is very possible that 
the Earl did not sufficiently consider two things : 
first, that nations are not as punctilious in such 
cases as good faith and obvious principle re- 
quire, and that England herself should be ex- 
tremely careful how she lays down’ abstract 
principles of international conduct ; and second, 
that when Russia makes such a declaration at 
such a time, she has probably studied her op- 
portunity, and means to do what she says, and 
that, therefore, the answer should be so ex- 
pressed as to admit of a pacific reply, unless 
war was already accepted. But the English 
note only suggested that if a reference to a con- 
gress had been proposed by Russia, England 
would gladly have assented. If Russia chooses, 
a peaceful issue will certainly follow, because in 
a congress Russia would undoubtedly have her 
way, and while she triumphed she could not be 
accused of dishonorable violation of a treaty. 

Should a congress assemble, Russia would 
present two facts: first, that the treaty was 
made to her disadvantage; and secondly, that 
even the disadvantageous treaty had not been 
respected by the other powers. Both positions 
would be correct. If the congress assented to 
such modifications as Russia might propose, she 
would have prevailed peaceably. If, on the 
other hand, the congress declined to modify, 
Russia would properly reply that she had done 
what was possible for a united solution of the 
difficulty ; and her action being apparently un- 
acceptable, she must resume her original right, 
and withdraw from what she believes to be a 
broken compact. If then England or any oth- 
er power proposed to make war, it would be upon 
some other ground. That ground, of course, 
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is evident. It was the consideration that orig- 
any -_ ed treaty to the disadvantage of 

ussia. It is the fear of the i i 
sare, tard Russian extension 

If, therefore, England is tenacious, it is not 
because a treaty is formally violated, but be- 
cause the violation of the treaty is accepted by 
her as the beginning of a policy injurious to her 
interests. England looks at India, not at Tur- 
key. Turkey is only a barricade maintained by 
Europe in the path of Russia. But should Rus- 
sia refer the question to the great powers, and 
should they decide that she must continue un- 
der the restraints imposed by the treaty, her re- 
fusal to be bound in her strength by conditions 
imposed upon her helplessness would be natu- 
rally and universally respected. 





CHURCH AND STATE. 


Tue Reverend Father Hecker recently 
delivered a lecture in Boston upon the true 
method of caring for the poor, whether by tke 
church or the state. He eontrasted the un- 
thrift, the cruelty, the demoralization of the 
state care with the tender supervision of the 
sick and suffering poor by the charitable broth- 
erhoods and sisterhoods of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Father Hecker cited history. He 
did not spare Henry the Eighth, and he quoted 
English and American reports. He might have 
alluded with effect to Ginx’s Baby, but that 
stinging little satire shows rather too distinctly 
that the Roman Catholic methods are very 
much like the rest. The whole discourse of 
Mr. Hecker, however, was but an application 
of the principle which he stated—as reported— 
when he began. ‘ The Catholic Church teach- 
es that the whole man comes under the juris- 
diction of the Church.” That has been always 
the cardinal axiom of his denomination. That 
being conceded, all the rest follows. It is, in 
fact, the extreme demand of his Church. 

If the statement which is now made that 4 
quarter of our population is of that Church, the 
principle announced by Mr. Hecker becomes 
interesting. ‘Translated into common language 
it is this: that every act and relation of life 
must be subordinated, not to conscience, not to 
religion, not to a sense of moral duty, but to a 
body of ecclesiastics. History, to which Mr. 
HECKER appeals, shows us what the purposes 
and character of the ecclesiastical body have 
often been. Every man's knowledge of him- 
self and his own experience teach him what 
such a body must always be. Mr. Hecker has 
done a great service by publicly and plainly 
stating the objective point of the activity of his 
Church, It is a statement which would satisfy 
the most extravagant u/tramontane. And it 
is not to be forgotten that the particular ec- 
clesiastical body which makes the declaration 
through Father Hecker is the only Christian 
denomination in this country which has ex- 
pressed political purposes. True to the theory 
that the Church should take charge of “the 
whole man,” it demands its share of the school 
money, that it may put the schools in which its 
children are taught at the public expense un- 
der its own ecclesiastical control. Faithful to 
the principle of the subjection of “the whole 
man” to the Church, it will enforce its views of 
his political duty. It is upon this principle, and 
no other, that the Church by the Pope claimed 
authority to release subjects from their alle- 
giance. The doctrine is that the Church, which 
is of no country, but is universal, is charged 
with the care of every relation of every man. 
It demands that the Church be first obeyed, 
and then such authority as the Church may des- 
ignate. It demands that the subject of the 
Church in England or America be loyal or dis- 
loyal to his government as the Church, to whose 
jurisdiction ‘‘ the whole man” is subordinated, 
may direct. 

We say that Father Hecker’s doctrine is the 
extreme demand of his Church. He has re- 
cently returned from the CEcumenical Council 
at Rome. ‘That Council has affirmed the infal- 
libility of the Pope. Then, of course, he was 
always infallible. Then, upon all subjects which 
the Church could rightfully decide, the Pope 
has always spoken infallibly. ‘Then, again, if 
the Church is to regulate every human relation, 
as Father Hecker claims, the Pope might just- 
ly control temporal affairs, and the papal inter- 
ference with local political governments was Jus- 
tifiable. Yet where shall we find the evidence 
of the harmony of the Roman Church upon 
which its clergy always lay such stress? If 
Father Hecker should explain that when he 
says ‘‘the whole man comes under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Church” he means only so far as the 
Church has rightful jurisdiction, he plays with 
phrases in a manner unworthy of him, and 
which we do not believe he intends. But if 
his words mean what they express, he is at va- 
riance with other seraphic doctors. For Arch- 
bishop Purcext tells us that when he asked in 
the CEcumenical Council where was the authority 
of the Popes to depose Henry or Ex1zaBeTH, oF 
to absolve their subjects from their allegiance, 
“the entire Council, with one voice, cried out, 
‘Those Popes had no authority, no commission 
from God to pretend fo any such power. , ; z et, 
if the Church is charged with jurisdiction of 
‘‘the whole man,” and the Pope, when speak- 
ing upon subjects rightfully cognizable by the 
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Church, speaks infallibly, then when he annuls 
allegiance he is within his acknowledged sphere. 

The reader of Father Hecktr’s praises of 
his Church need not deny to that organization 
any merit which it may justly claim—the hero- 
ism of many @ missionary, the wonders of its 
discipline. But when he is asked to surrender 
to any body of men, because they are ecclesias- 
tics, the supreme control of all human relations, 
he will follow the father into history and ex- 
perience, and ask himself whether Spain and 
the Netherlands under Putuip the Second, or 
any country to-day in which ecclesiastical au- 
thority is virtually suapreme—the rural parts of 
France and Spain, and the patrimony of St. Pe- 
ter, under the immediate political control of the 
Pope—present a spectacle of human well-being 
which persuades him that the practice of Father 
HeckeEr’s doctrine would be likely to increase 
the happiness of mankind, 
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THE SITUATION IN MISSOURI. 

Tur St. Louis Vemocrut makes an interest- 
ing statement in regard to the late vote in 
Missouri. It was assumed out of the State 
that about a third of the Republican vote was 
cast for Mr. Brown, and that the enfranchise- 
ment of the ex-rebels would add about 70,000 
yotes to the Democratic party, which would 
give it the permanent control of the State. 
But the Democrat says that there were 120,000 
Republican votes at the election, of which 
65,000 were for Brown, and 55,000 for 
M‘CxiurG; and about 43,000 Democratic votes, 
of which 38,000 were for Brown and 5000 for 
M‘Ciurc. The Vemocrat, upon investigation, 
is of opinion that if every man recently en- 
franchised should vote with the Democrats, 
the Democratic strength would not exceed 
116,000, against 130,000 Republican votes; 
and it concludes, first, that a majority of the 
Republicans voted for Brown; second, that 
more Republicans than Democrats voted for 
Brown; and third, that the Republicans, if 
united, have now more than 14,000 majority 
in the State, even if all the newly enfranchised 
men vote against them; and that majority, by 
immigration and other causes, will be still lar- 
ger in 1872. 

On the other hand, as General Grant will 
probably be the Republican candidate in 1872, 
it will be impossible for Governor Brown to 
support a man of whom he has spoken as he 
did of the President during the recent cam- 
paign; and unless he is totally without influ- 
ence, which can not be assumed, he can dis- 
tract the party so as to give the State to the 
Democrats. In his serenade speech Governor 
Brown said: ‘I am the last man in the na- 
tion to disregard the obligations under which I 
stand, and in this election I recognize that 
my obligations are in the largest measure due 
to the Democratic party of the State of Mis- 
souri.” It is very evident that the Governor 
does not regard his election as a Republican 
victory; and although he says that there was 
no appeal to party, his speech is a loud note 
of praise of the Democratic party as released 
from its old bonds, and established opon “a 
platform upon which the young men of this na- 
tion can stand.” Governor Brown, therefore, 
in his own view, is a Missouri Democrat. He 
is of opinion that the regeneration of par- 
ties has begun, and in his dithyrambic of the 
Democracy he has not even a word of remem- 
brance for the party with which he was as- 
sociated, and whose achievements will long be 
the chief glory of our history. That the St. 
Louis Democrat also intends to leave the Re- 
publican party we shall regret to believe. 





THE SECRETARY OF THE TREAS- 
URY AND REFORM. 

WE observe that the Boston Advertiser asserts 
that the Secretary of the Treasury is unjustly 
charged with indifference to the civil service 
reform, and that he has “done all in his power 
to secure honest examinations.” But the im- 
plication of the Advertiser's remarks that ap- 
pointments in the various branches of the Treas- 
ury Department are not political, and that pat- 
ronage is abolished, is certainly unfounded. 
In some of the very details mentioned by the 
Advertiser the fatal power of patronage is most 
evident. We are very glad to know that the 
Secretary of the Treasury approves the princi- 
ple of the civil service reform, and we can assure 
him that there is a great deal he can yet do to 
reduce it to practice. But the one measure 
Which would spare him all trouble, and enable 
him to give himself w holly to his official duties, 
would be a wise civil service bill. Is the Sec- 
retary in favor of a law upon the subject, or 
does he only favor what the Adrertiser calls a 
dead law “ which he has revived ?” Why was 
it dead? And is it not while this law has 
been upon the statnte-book that the great 
abuses of the service have occurred? A clear 


and positive statement from the Secretary, ex- | 


posing the present system and recommending 
a real reform—a statement such as Secretary 
Cox made last year—would be of the greatest 
value to the country. 

But meanwhile the evil of the existing sys- 


tem is too radical and fatal to be trifled with | 
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by any vague and well-meant exculpations of 
particular persons. It is the system which 
is responsible, not the heads of departments. 
Every Secretary now takes office with the im- 
plied obligation to administer its patronage in 
the interest of the party, There are certain 
important officers whose chief business is the 
regulation of patronage. The political weight, 
as well as the fidelity and service of subordin- 
ates, is a subject of constant record and re- 
gard. To retain an experienced postmaster 
in the mogt insignificant village, who is not of 
orthodox politics, is regarded as an insult by 
the party in the town. And the Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury knows, as every body else knows, 
that if the Republicans were to lose control of 
the government, every one of the officers whom 
he has appointed upon proper examination 
would be turned adrift for others who might 
be as ‘‘ properly examined” by the Secreta- 
ry’s successor. The important points in the 
service are character and ability, and perma- 
nence of tenure. If the Secretary could say 
that every body he had appointed had been 
proved to be fit for his place, he could not say 
that the fitness would retain the place. And 
that is one of the essential objects of the re- 
form, It is the uncertainty of tenure which is 
so horribly demoralizing. ‘The man who is put 
into an office by political pressure, and who 
knows that the utmost honesty, devotion, and 
intelligence will not hold him in his place 
against the stronger political pressure of anoth- 
er candidate, is under a cruel temptation to 
make hay while the sun shines. And it is not 
a temptation to which any nation can wisely 
expose its citizens. 

If, then, the Secretary of the Treasury has 
been really practicing the principles of the re- 
form by carefully ascertaining the qualifications 
of candidates, and by rejecting those who are 
found to be incompetent, we may justly expect 
from him a public advocacy of a law which 
would make his efforts really effective. If the 
Secretary merely directs to-day the examina- 
tion of candidates who are politically nomina- 
ted, and to-morrow directs the examination of 
others who are more powerfully nominated, and 
substitutes to-morrow’s graduates for to-day’s, 
what has the country gained? It is not a fact 
that only competent persons are now appointed 
in the various branches of the Treasury service. 
But if it were, would not common-sense suggest 
that competent officers should have some secu- 
rity of their positions ? 





NOTES. 


Tue article in the Edinburgh Review upon 
the European situation, which is attributed to 
Mr. GLAapsTonk, recognizes the immense force 
of civilized public opinion, the new power with 
which statesmen and rulers have to deal. So 
the letters of Mitt, Froups, and Carryes, 
against a war with Russia, are stated to have seri- 
ously intluenced the probabilities of the situation 
by their calm and moderating appeals. It is 
very evident that the old days of war-making 
have passed, and that Governments have become 
conscious of the necessity of popular approval in 
proceeding to extremities. It is no longer to be 
considered patriotism to support blindly the sum- 
mons of the Government to the field in defense 
of what is called national honor. If a ques- 
tion arises, and Lord Granville, for instance, de- 
clares that one course should be taken, and Mr. 
Mitt declares for another, public opinion, believ- 
ing the one counselor to be as disinterested as 
the other, and as fully master of the facts and 
the law, will pause and reflect, and the decision 
is as likely to be against the minister as for him. 
It is the significant sign of progress, for every 
thing that tends to make war more difficult is a 
blessing to mankind. War is sometimes un- 
avoidable, but it is never any thing but the least 
of two terrible evils. 





Amonc the new magazines none is more strik- 
ing and beautiful in its general form and arrange- 
ment than Art, an illustrated monthly devoted to 
the fine and industrial arts, and which has absorb- 
ed the Photographic Art Journal. tis published 
by Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, in London, 
and Messrs. Putnam & Son are the New York 
publishers, furnishing it at thirteen dollars and a 
half per annum. ‘The illustrations are various 
and striking, and the articles are instructive and 
valuable. In the September number there are 
two drawings by the American VEpDDER, and six 
prints from NrieLir engravings in the British 
Museum. ‘The work is, of course, addressed, 
like Nature, to a special taste and interest, but 
for them it will be found very satisfactory. 





Tue Pope has certainly one effective weapon, 
which it is reported that he will use against Victor 
Emanvugt. When the King of Italy appears in 
Rome the Pope will order the churches in that 
city to be closed. ‘The city, in fact, will be laid 
under an interdict. Now Rome without open 
churches and the music of incessant bells would 
be another Rome to the stranger; but to the na- 
tive and to the Italian Roman Catholic population 
it would be as if a visible curse rested upon the 
city. It is possible to conceive certain Protest- 
ant towns in which the temporary closing of the 
churches would not profoundly excite the people. 
But to close the church to the average Roman 
would be to close to him the gates of heaven. 
He would feel that the favor of God was averted. 
Should this be done, there will certainly be a 
powerful pressure of public dissatisfaction in 
Rome. ‘the Pope’s hope, of course, is that it 
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will be directed against the Italian Government. 
But it is not impossible that the people may find 
leaders who will say, ‘‘ Let us not sacrifice our 
newly found liberty to the Holy Father, but let 
us compel him to yield to that liberty.” So if 
the Pope should insist, it is not impossible that 
he may be driven from Rome by the Romans 
And when, by insisting upon his interdict against 
the popular remonstrance, it became evident 
that it was leveled at the Romans as well as at 
the new order, the Italian lead@rs would have 
gained a great advantage. The interdict, how- 
ever, is the most powerful weapon, under the 
circumstances, in the papal armory. 





Ir is remarkable that the French were as ig- 
norant of the movements of the Prussians before 
the decisive battle of Sedan as the Prussians 
were of those of the French before the equal- 
ly fatal battle of Jena, sixty years before. Lord 
Palmerston says, in his journal: *‘ A general 
and decisive battle took place on the 14th [of 
October, 1806] between Jena and Auerstadt, 
which ended in the total defeat and annihila- 
tion of the Prussian army. ‘The force on each 
side was nearly equal, amounting to about 
120,000 men. ‘he two armies had for some 
days been near each other, but the Prussians 
were so destitute of intelligence that they did 
not know where the French were till a day or 
two before the action.” Lowtis NAPOLEON says, 
in his late apology: ‘‘ So well did the Prussians 
conceal their movements behind the formidable 
shelter of cavalry which they deployed before them 
in all directions that, notwithstanding the most 
persevering inquiries, it was never really known 
where the mass of their troops was, nor, in con- 
sequence, where our chief efforts should be di- 
rected.” 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


WE present to our readers a list of appropri- 
ations made at the last session of Congress 
for literary, scientitic, educational, and benevo- 
lent purposes, for the year ending June 30, 1871, 
mer Da we think, will be of interest as showing 
a generous recognition of the claims of such ob- 
jects, and an earnest of what may be looked for- 
ward to in the future. It is true that the sums 
mentioned are considerably less than many for- 
eign governments expend, since the national 
museum of Great Britain receives annually about 
$600,000, while all the national museums of the 
United States can only count up $33,000. In 
other directions, however, the disbursements 
authorized by Congress are much greater than 
the corresponding appropriations abroad; and 
we have very good reason to be satisfied with 
the schedule as it is presented : 

1. Benevolent Objects. 


Life-boat service on the coast...... $48,880 
Government Hospital for insane... 149,950 
Columbia Institution for Deaf and 

PEED cccccensodecs cesescccoesecs 40,775 
Columbia Hospital for Women . 18,000 
National Association for Destitute 

Colored Women, District of Co- 

IED sn: db neh weevesssesescee. - 10,000 
National Soldiers’ and _ Sailors’ 

Home, District of Columbia..... 15,900 
Care of sixty transient paupers .... 12,000 $294,635 

2. Education. 
United States Bureau of Education. $14,500 


_37,000 51,500 
8. Libraries. 














Library of Congress ..........-- .- $36,000 
Medical Department, United States 
EE 6 ccnceccues ponacecde.c0stee 8,000 
Agricultural Department .......... 3,300 49 90 
4. Muszewmea, 
National Museum, in charge of 
Smithsonian Institution ...... .. $20,000 
Army Medical Museum............ 5,000 
Agricultural Department Museum. __ 5,000 83, 
5. Botanic Garden and Green- 
howses, 
United States Capitol gardens ..... $35,996 
President's house.............65.66 2,500 
Agricultural Department .......... 88,200 76,696 
6. Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture—misce!- ' 
laneous expenses ....... ceceeeses $138,070 
(By adding items already given— 
rreen-houses, $38,200; Museum, 
,000; Library, $3,800 = $50,000— 
we have an aggregate of $185,070 
for the Agriceltaral Department.) __ 188,070 
7. Astronomy and Meteorology. 
Observations of eclipse, December, 
1870, under Coast Survey ....... $29,000 
United States Nautical Almanac... 20,000 
National Observatory.........-.+++ 19,800 
New telescope for National Observ- 
Sabb aceeys backnssnnecdnece . 50,000 
Telegraphic notices of storms ..... £0,000 168,800 
8. Surveys, etc. 
United States Coast Survey........ 708,000 
Survey of lakes.......-..--..0+++++ 150,000 
Survey of Nicaragua and Tchuante- 
: ship canals ........+.... +.» 80,000 
uiitary survey west of the Missis- 
Gippl .......ececerrcresescsoess . 100,000 
Professor Powell, survey of Colora- 
Go of the West ....-.ccccccees ee 12,000 
Polar exploration under Captain 
Hall. .....-s00+0 Kincannesees ase . 86,000 
Dr. Hayden's geological survey ... 25,000 
Statistics of mines and mining..... _ 10,000 1 980,000 | 


9. Light-house Establishment..... 





Excluding from the above enumeration, as | 


may be considered proper by some, the appro- 
priations for the United States Coast Survey, for 
the survey of the lakes, and for the light-house 
establishment, which may be regarded rather as 
aids to commerce and navigation than as espe- 
cially tributary to science, and we have the sum 
of $1,032,721 for the general purposes of science, 
literature, art, education, public utility, ete. 





It may be remembered by some of our read- 
ers that during the last session of Congress an 
appropriation of $29,000, to be expended in ob- 
servations by the Coast Survey on the great so- 
lar eclipse of December 22, 1870, was made at 
the suggestion of the Hon. Joun A. BrncHam, 
Steps were taken at once by Professor 
Perrce, the Superintendent, to secure the most 
satisfactory results for this laudable appropria- 
tion, and an officer was sent by him to examine 
the principal places to be involved in the eclipse, 
in order to odlent from among them those most 
available for the purposes of the expedition, 





Two parties have been organized, each consist- 
ing of about twelve persons, One, under the 
direction of Professor Permcr himself, to ob- 
serve in Sicily (Catania probably), while the oth- 
er, under the direction of Professor WinLock, 
of Harvard Observatory, will proceed to Xeres 
or elsewhere in Spain. Nearly all the astrono- 
mers of the expedition took part in the observa- 
tions of the eclipse of August, 1869, and conse- 
quently will be able to use their experience in 
studying the impending phenomenon, It is ex- 
pected that observations will be made in all 
branches of science, those with the spectroscope 
having been arranged by Professor WINLOCK, 
assisted by Professors YounGand MORTON. Mr. 
RUTHERFORD, of New York, prepares the photo- 
graphic apparatus for Professor PErRce’s party 
and Mr. Henry Frrz, Jun., of New York, accom- 
panies him, to superintend this portion of the 
work. Professor Wimrocn’s party will have ap- 
paratus prepared by ALVAN CLARKE, of Cam- 
bridge, Mr. ALVAN CLARKE, Jun., assisting in the 
observations, 

The polariscopic examinations will be made by 
Professor PICKERING, of Professor WINLOCK’S 
party. The expedition will be accompanied by 
two officers of the United States Engineers, 
namely, Major Ansor and Captain Ernst. 

It is understood that Mr. Norman Lockyer 
has accepted the warm invitation of Professor 
PEIRCE to accompany the expedition, which, 
therefore, will have the benefit of the presence 
of this eminent physicist. 

Up to a very recent period it was supposed 
that no English expedition would be sent out, 
owing to the alleged refusal of the Admiralty to 
furnish a vessel for the transportation of the 
British savans, and it was expected that a num- 
ber of them would take advantage of Professor 
PEIRCE’s offers; but as it seems probable, after 
all, that the desired aid will be furnished, we 
presume that the representation from Great Brit- 
ain in the American party will be quite limited, 

The United States Naval Observatory has also 
organized two parties for a similar purpose. One 
of these, under the direction of Professor News 
COMB, goes to Spain; the other, embracing Pro- 
fessor Asapu Haut, Professor HaRKNEss, and 
Professor EASTMAN, proceeding to Sicily. 





A British vessel of war, recently touching at 
the Galapagos, reports that at the island of 8t. 
Charles the inhabitants, consisting of forty men 
and one woman, were habitually occupied in col- 
lecting orchilla-weed, Some thousands of cattle 
were running wild on the island, and birds were 
met with in great numbers. No large tortoises 
were seen, and it is probable that the gigantic 
race of these animals, formerly so well known to 
whalers, will soon be extinct, if not already so. 


ET 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
THE WAR IN FRANCE. 


Turre has been no change in the aspect of affairs in 
and around Paris within the past week. It is report- 
ed from London that Paris has still plenty of provi- 
sions for two and a half months, bread for eight 
months, and wine and brandy for a year. The people 
are confident, and are busily engaged in erecting addi- 
tional defenses on all sides. rom Berlin, however, 
it is reported that large bodies of Parisians, and in 
some cases regular troops of the garrison at Paria, 
have approached the Prussian outposts and offered to 
surrender. Invariably, it is added, they have been 
turned back. 

Various minor engagements are reported as having 
occurred in different parts of France, in which the ad- 
vantage remained with the French. A recent German 
demonstration toward Gien and Moutargis, on the 
eastern flank of the French, was met by the latter, and 
the Germans were obliged to change the plan of attack. 
A movement from the German right or west flank fol- 
lowed, with the view of overwhelming the French left, 
which was extended and too weak, 

Frequent encounters are reported from Belgian 
sources between francs-tireurs and the German caval- 
ry, or Uhlans, in which the latter have been worsted. 
About 1000 are said to have been driven by the French 
into Belgium, where they were promptly disarmed. 

A successful sortie was made November 17 by the gar- 
rison at Montmédy, who inflicted a loss of 500 in killed, 
wounded, and —! upon the besieging forces, who 
have since withdrawn beyond the fire of the fortress. 

Napoleon is said to have written to the provisional 
government urging resistance to any proposition to 
cede French territory to Germany. The London Times 
believes the restoration of the empire a possibility. 


GENERAL FOREIGN ITEMS, 


The Eastern question is still threatening, though a 

aceful solution is believed to be possible. Prussia 
nas Offered her good offices as a mediator becween Rus- 
sia and the other powers, but on what basis is not yet 
known. 

News from San Domingo to November 9 says that 
Baez had defeated Cabral in a battle near the eouth- 
western frontier. The Haytians were axsisting the 
latter, in the hope of overthrowing Baez before the 
meeting of our Congress. Should San Domingo be 
annexed by the United States, it is said thousande of 
persone will emigrate thither from Central and South 
America. 

The kingdom of Bavaria and the Grand Duchy of 
Baden have signified their adhesion to the North Ger- 
man Confederation. 

The Pal! Mall Gazette urges sending Mr. Bright as 
minister to Washington, in order to insure peaceful re- 
lations with the United States in the impending crisis. 

There is armed opposition to the new king of Spain 
in Aragon, and serious trouble is anticipated 

The Russian press has been officially warned to avoid 
unfavorable criticism of Germany as against France, 
the interests of Russia bemmg identified with those of 
Germany. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Art the meeting of Congress this month the Senate 
has its full number of members for the first time since 


1861. 

Ex-Secretary W. H. Seward has been heard from in 
Pekin. 

It is reported that E. M. Yerger, who killed Colonel 
Crane at Jacksonville, Mississippi, has recently had a 
second trial, and been sentenced to imprisonment for 
life. ’ 
Thirty thousand seals had been captured near St. 
Paul and St. George islands, Alaska, up to the 10th of 
October, and 4000 more are expected before the season 
closes. a 

The United States Assistant Treasurer of New York 
has been ordered to sell $1,000,000 of gold on each 
Wednesday, and purchase $1,000,000 of bonds each 
Thursday, during the nonth of December. 

Thirteen ships have loaded with wheat at Oakland, 
California, for Europe in ports since August last. 

General Halleck has been ordered to make such dis- 
position of the troops now in Georgia aa may be nec- 
essary to preserve the peace at the approaching elec 
tions. 

The premium for Indian scalps has been raised from 
$200 to $300 in Sonora. 
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THE RUINS OF ST. CLOUD. 

Tue destruction of the magnificent palace of 
St. Cloud, which has so long been associated 
with the pride of the French monarchy in mod- 
ern times, is much regretted by those who know 
Paris. The small town of St. Cloud takes its 
name from the hermit CLopoaLp, grandson of 
Crovis. ‘The palace was originally built, in 
1572, by a rich financier, named JEROME DE 
Gonpy; but it afterward became the mansion 
of the bishops of Paris, till, in 1658, it was pur- 
chased by Louts XIV., and presented to his 
brother, the Duke of Orleans. In 1782 it be- 
ime the property of Louis XVI., who gave it to 
his queen, Manite ANTOINETTE, It was the fa- 
vorite residence of Napotron I.; and it was 
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here, in the Salle de l'Orangerie, that a celebra- 
ted historical transaction was performed, about 
seventy-one years ago—namely, on the 18th of 
Brumaire, in the revolutionary calendar, which 
means November 9, 1799. It was on that day 
that General Bonaparte, military commander 
of Paris, after his return from Egypt, played the 
part of CromwELt by dispersing the Council of 
Five Hundred with his soldiers’ bayonets, upset- 
ting the republican Directory, and making him 
self dictator under the title of First Consul. 
This.goupd état togk place in the Salle de l’'Oran 
agerie-at-t. Cloudgto whiGh the meeting of the 
council ha@ been adjourned from Paris because 
of the turbulenee of the city mob. ‘The engraving 
will give the reader an idea of the completeness 





of the ruin which has befallen this splendid palace. 
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TRARBACH. 


Trarnacn is on the Moselle, in the Prussian 
Rhine Provinces, some sixty or seventy miles 
below Metz. It is in that portion of German 
territory coveted by the French, and would 
probably have changed hands at the end of this 
war if the fortunes of the campaign had been 
reversed. Its transferrence from Prussian to 
French rule is necessary to that ** rectification of 
frontier” of which we have heard so much since 
1866. Happily for the fifteen hundred honest, 
industrions, and peacéfal inhabitants of this vil- 
lage, the tide of conflict has been turned in an- 
other direction, and ‘T'rarbach and its neighbors, 
who would have been certain to suffer at the 
very outset of the French invasion of Germany, 
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are saved at the expense of the equally honest, 
industrious, and peaceful villages and peasantry 
of Northwestern France. ‘T'rarbach has seen 
enough of war in times past to satisfy it for the 


| remainder of its existence. It stands in the 


midst of the old battle-ground of France and 
Germany, and, besides its tale of Franco-Ger- 
man war, it has wondrous narratives to relate of 
the quarrels of petty counts and territorial bish 
ops. The village stands on the right bank of the 
Moselle, not more than five miles by road from 
the ancient city of Treves. Its situation is in 
the most beautiful part of the valley of the 
Moselle, where the scenery Ss &« urcels less inter- 
esting than that on the Rhine. <A great fire 
occurred in the little old town in the year 1857, 
and robbed the place of much of its quaintness. 
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The pile of civic buildings which forms the fore- 
ground of the picture on page 759 stands at the 
foot of the rocky heights which are crowned by 
the ruins of the old castle of Griifinburg. That 
baronial fortress, whose broken walls present so 
weird and striking an appearance in the engrav- 
ing, was built in 1238, and was for centuries the 
strongest castle between Treves and Coblentz. 
It belonged to the powerful counts of Sponheim, 
of whom remarkable stories are preserved in the 
locality. 

On the left-hand side of the Moselle, directly 
opposite the castle whose ruins are depicted in 
the sketch, on the summit of a lofty hill, in the 
vear 168], the great military engineer, VaUBAN, 
erected for Louis XIV. of France a mighty 
fortress which completely commanded the pas- 
sage of the Moselle. Like the seizure of Stras- 
burg and Metz by the same country, this act of 
war was perpetrated in a time of peace, and the 
fortress was actually built on German territory. 
King Lovis’s excuse was a perfectly groundless 
claim to the domains of the Count of Sponheim, 
the lord of the opposite castle of Grafinburg. 
As many as 8000 men were employed by Vau- 
BAN in the construction of this fortress, and six- 
te@ years afterward it was leveled to the ground 
in conformity with the terms of the treaty of 
Ryswick, the Duke of Marlborough having 
achieved great victories over the French forces 
during the long campaign which succeeded the 
general peace. The structure was called Fort 
Montroyal, of which the ruins still remain. 
‘There are, therefore, no longer any strong places 
in the immediate neighborhood of 'Trarbach ; 
but the Prussian Rhine Provinces generally 
bristle with fortresses, and had Navoveon IIL, 
invaded that territory there would have been as 
many well-defended sieges as we have witnessed 
in France. 





ATLANTIC MAIL—FIRST-CLASS. 


As naturally as a steel needle flies to a mag- 
net so have I felt always ready to hurry to the 
aid of a lady in distress. I do not say it vaunt- 
ingly, nor put it forward as a virtue, for the act 
has generally been involuntary; and so it was 
one day last year, when, having seen my small 
quantity of personal luggage on board the great 
screw-liner lying at the wharf getting up her 
steam, ready for her race across the Atlantic, I 
was loafing about, watching with considerable 
amusement the arrival of passengers, for the 
most part excited, worried, and the prey of 
porters and cabmen, who seem to be troubled 
with no more perfections in Liverpool than in 
the metropolis. A lighted cigar was between 
my lips, and I was trying to enjoy it—for, judg- 
ing from old experience of my sensations in a 
rough sea, I did not anticipate much comfort for 
the next two or three days at the least—when 
a very ordinary-looking man, evidently a com- 
mercial traveler for a cutting house, walked up 
and asked me for a light, staring at me the 
while in so offensive a manner that, as I hand- 
ed my cigar, I glanced down at his left hand to 
see that it was not meddling with my watch- 
chain. 

** Looks like a commercial, but may be a pick- 
pocket,” I said—mentally, of course—while he 
puffed at his cigar, putting mine out in the 
process, 

** Going across ?” he said, abruptly, and, to use 
what would probably have been his expression, 
taking stock of me the while. 

“Sie” 

‘* Going across the pond—Jlelvellyn ?” he said 
again, coolly, and nodding his head toward the 
great steaming and snorting vessel. 

**My cigar—thanks!” I said, in a tone meant 
to be perfectly Belgravian in its hauteur, as I 
turned aside; for 1 had met the appeal of a pair 
of dark eyes—a lady was in distress, and, be- 
tween porters end baggage, apparently perfectly 
bewildered. 

** Are you going on board?” IT asked. 

“Yes, oh yes,” said the owner of the eyes, 
eagerly. ‘** Are vou connected with the steam- 
er, Sir? 

** Er—no, not exactly,” I said, taken some- 
what aback; and I felt disposed to say, ** Do 
I look as if I was?”—** Allow me, though— 
these men!” 

** Yes, ves,” said the lady; ‘they ask six 
shillings for bringing my luggage from the sta- 
tion. Is it correct ?” 

‘Absurd! No,” I said; “half a crown is 
ample.” And, espousing the lady’s cause, I dis- 
missed the ravenous monsters who prey upon the 
unprotected, and then sent her luggage on board 
the Helved/yn, casting more than once a glance 
aside to see that my new acquaintance was tall, 
with handsome, well-marked features, very lady- 
like, and dressed in the first fashion. . , 

“Seems odd,” I thought, * traveling quite 
alone, Strong-minded woman, perhaps.” 

But this latter thought was set aside the next 
moment as | handed her along the gangway ; 
for there was a quiet, earnest, trusting look in 
her dark eyes; and the answers she gave to my 
entreaties that she would not be alarmed at the 
rushing water, the uneasy motion of the steamer, 
and the pushing, excited crowd, were grateful in 
the extreme. I felt flattered, and not at all 
sorry that such a companion was to share my 
voyage. . 

“* If you would lead me to the cabin where I 
could see the stewardess,” she said, and | imme- 
diately handed her to the saloon door, where she 
turned frankly to hold out a well-gloved though 
rather largehand. ‘‘I am indeed much obliged. 
I am obliged to travel alone; but my husband 
will meet me on landing at New York, and he 
will, I know, be extremely grateful for your kind- 


ness.” 








The next moment I was standing alone, con- 
founding her husband, and appealing to tate to } 
know why another should have first seen and se- | 
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cured about the only woman who seemed likely 
to form an agreeable sharer of my pilgrimage 
through life. 

‘‘Nice to be a young, smart-looking fellow,” 
said a voice; and, turning,*there stood the bag- 
man, puffing away at his cigar, and staring at 
me with all his might, though, probably from busi- 
ness habit, he was referring from time to time to 
a pocket-book he held in his hands. ‘* Now, you 
know, I never make an impression like that on 
a lady. I never find the sex asking my protec- 
tion, and all that sort of thing. Very nice, 
though, I should think, isn’t it?” 

He accompanied his last words with the slight- 
est approach to a wink; and closing the book he 
poked me with it in the side; when I felt so an- 
noyed that I angrily turnee upon my heel and 
walked to the side, watching the arrival of late 
passengers; but to my great disgust he followed 
me, and, heedless of my frowning looks, con- 
tinued his scrutiny. 

I tried very hard to get rid of him, but snub- 
bing was thrown away. Apparently he could 
not understand that his conduct was obtrusive ; 
and at last, making a virtue of necessity, I suf- 
fered him, and he literally hooked himself on to 
me. 

But all the same he seemed to have a shrewd 
business eye; and while carefilly keeping close 
to me he scratinized all who came on board till 
the time for starting had arrived. ‘The cables 
were cast loose, the screw revolved slowly, then 
stopped, then revolved again, and the vessel be- 
gan grandly to move forward, the passengers 
waving their adieus as they clustered by the side. 
Then once more the bagman stared me full in 
the face, looked undecided, walked through the 
throng on deck, got in the sailors’ way, stared in 
face after face, as a dog would who sought his 
master, and then, in the same undecided man- 
ner, returned to me, and stopped by my side, as 
if about to speak; but directly after he checked 
himself, and drew out another cigar. 

‘** How very soon the motion of the vessel be- 
gins to affect you!” he said, with a smile. 

‘* Affects you, you mean,” I replied. 

“Yes, exactly. Curious, though, ain't it? 
Seems as if Nature never meant us to leave the 
land of our fathers—the place of our birth, as 
the song says, eh? Ever been across before ?” 

“Yes, twice,” I said, sharply; and then I 
walked away, for now, closely veiled, I had seen 
the figure of my lady friend emerging from the 
saloon door; and upon my going up, and asking 
concerning her welfare, she made no demur 
about taking my arm and walking up and down 
the deck. 

I must confess that I thought very little of the 
scene around, though I kept, on the strength of 
old recollections, pointing out the various fami!- 
iar objects we were passing; for I had the idea 
in my head that the remark my companion had 
made was not the truth; in short, I did not be- 
lieve that there would be any husband awaiting 
her upon the quay at New York, and that after 
all it was but a bold subterfuge by which a single 
and unprotected woman wished to shroud herself 
iv the respect paid to the married of her sex. 

That she was respectable was undoubted; but 
there was a timid, shrinking way about her, so 
different from the quiet, calm self-possession of 
a married lady; and I felt assured that no one 
whose husband awaited her upon the quay at 
New York would so readily lay herself open to 
remark by accepting my arm upon so short an 
acquaintance. 

**Is—is that a—a friend of yours?” suddenly 
asked my companion. 

** Friend ?—friend of mine?” I said, in a puz- 
zled way. ‘‘No; I have no friends on board— 
at least, only one, I hope,” I added, meaningly. 

**{—I thank you,” was the hesitating reply, in 
the most gentle of tones. ‘*Compelled as we are 
to rely upon the society of so few during a sea- 
voyage, friendships do soon spring up.” 

‘* But to whom were you alluding ?” I said. 

**Oh, it is nothing. I—but I am very weak 
and foolish—I fancied that the man, the gentle- 
man you were speaking to, was watching us 
rather particularly.” 

“* Yes, yes, I dare say. I think, though, it is 
his habit. He looked just as earnestly at me a 
short time ago, and he has been staring at every 
one in turn. You don’t think he is looking after 
a runaway young lady, do you ?” I added, laugh- 
ing. 

In an instant my arm was dropped, and though 
the veil was down, my companion’s eyes seemed 
to flash fire as she half turned round toward me. 

I never professed to be very penetrating, but I 
was keen enough to see that I had touched upon 
a chord which kept bent the two ends of a bow 
of mystery. I saw too that, but for careful man- 
agement, the advance I had made in tne good 
graces of an admirable woman would be de- 
stroyed in an instant, 

** Pray excuxe my impertinent remark,” I ex- 
claimed, eagerly. *‘*‘The words were meaning- 
less, and uttered without forethought.” 

My companion, apparently reassured, took my 
arm once more, and uttered a little low laugh. 

“* Meaningless, indeed; but for a moment I 
thought—” 

She did not finish her sentence; for at that 
moment my commercial acquaintance passed 
close by us, gave me a familiar nod and a smile, 
wafted a cloud of smoke into the lady's face, and 
walked on, 

‘*‘Such consummate impertinence!” I said. 

‘You would hardly think that I had never seen 
that man before to-day.” 
__** Acquaintanceships do spring up rather rap- 
idly sometimes,” was the méaning reply ; and I 
glanced down, but the speaker's head was slight- 
ly averted, and it seemed to me that she spoke 
in husky tones, 

For the next three 
sengers who showed on deck was strictly limit- 
ed, in consequence of the state of the weather, 
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and really the offices of steward and stewardess 
could have been no sinecure. For my part, I 
can only own to being qualmish on the second 
day, and I paced the deck hopefully in anticipa- 
tion of the advent of my lady friend. But go on 
deck when I would I was certain to encounter 
the cool, easy-assured nod of the bagman, whose 
consumption of cigars must have been something 
enormous. He was as free and obtrusive as ever; 
but one evening, just as it was turning dark, I 
had the pleasure of smoking my pipe in peace ; 
for I saw him in deep conversation with a man I 
had hardly noticed before, from the fact of his 
being one of the second-class passengers. 

‘To my great astonishment, though, after I had 
gone into the saloon, the bagman came strolling 
in, followed, a short time after, by the man to 
whom he had been speaking; and this latter 
seated himself on the opposite side of the table 
in an abstracted manner, sat thinking for a while, 
and then slowly walked past me and out of the 
saloon door, softly shaking his head. 

‘The next two days passed pleasantly enough; 
for, though unwilling to come on deck, the lady 
passenger was nearly recovered, and many a 
pleasant téte-a-téte I enjoyed. I found her most 
lady-like, and thoroughly well informed ; while, 
as our acquaintance warmed, if I may use the 
term, into something that was at least friend- 
ship, I was delighted to find that mine had in- 
deed been a true surmise ; for she confessed to 
having determined to travel as Mrs. Saville, there 
being no husband to meet her at New York, only 
a brother. 

Perhaps I did plume myself upon my shrewd- 
ness; at all events, that night, after winning 
from her so singular an avowal, I was consider- 
ably elated. 1 listened that evening to the re- 
marks of a passenger respecting the tedium of 
the trip with a sense of lofty contempt; for I 
began to feel that I was very far gone, and the 
Atlantic seemed to me the brightest of seas, 
overborne by the bluest of skies. I was, in fact, 
in such a state of ecstasy that I went on deck 
to look up at the stars for an hour before seek- 
ing my berth; for Miss Saville—Saville! what 
an old and aristocratic name !—Miss Saville had 
retired, or how glorious it would have been, in 
that clear, diamond - illumined night, to have 
watched the sparkling of the spray, and— 

Was I mistaken? Had she not parted from 
me a quarter of an hour before to retire to rest ? 
and now this veiled figure that glided by me in 
the darkness, was not this she? 

Impossible! I laughed the next moment; 
for I knew that my mind was full of one form, 
and that in the hasty glimpse I had obtained I 
hed invested another with the attributes of her I 
loved. 

Yes; her I loved. I was ready to own it 
now; and I leaned thoughtfully over the bul- 
wark, going over the incidents of the past day or 
so, and making up my mind as to my future pro- 
ceedings; for I had not lost all feeling of pru- 
dence. I wanted to know something of the 
lady's antecedents and connections—matters that 
I concluded could easily be arrived at in conver- 
sation the next day. 

I was standing quite in the shadow beneath 
one of the quarter-boats, and I had just turned, 
with the intention of descending, when some one 
passed me whom I recognized to be the second- 
class passenger; and then for a few moments I 
heard a low, murmured conversation at a short 
distance, when the man passed me again, going 
forward. 

Five minutes after I was at the saloon door, 
when a hearty clap on the shoulder made me turn, 
to find that it was the bagman, who laughed soft- 
ly at my angry face, and then added to his for- 
mer obtrasiveness by thrusting his hand into my 
side, as he whispered to me, 

“*T say, my lad, I’m going to open your eyes 
for you to-morrow, so look out. ‘There, don’t be 
uppish ; come and have a cigar up in the bows 
—just one before you turn in.” 

**T am much obliged,” I said; ‘‘but I am 
going to my berth.” 

“Just as you like,” was the nonchalant re- 
ply, and he turned away. 

**Let me see,” said the captain, at breakfast 
next morning; ‘‘where’s my friend who sits 
third down on the left—Mr. Lister? Steward, 
go and see if Mr. Lister is unwell again—no, 
not again, because he seemed to be an old sailor 
~~see if he’s in his cabin.” 

The steward returned with a reply in the neg- 
ative; when, supposing him to be on deck, the 
breakfast was brought to an end, and Mr. Lis- 
ter, or, as I called him, the bagman, was forgot- 
ten. 

The day passed and evening had arrived, 
when, as I was sitting in sweet intercourse with 
Miss Saville, Rumor’s busy tongues began to an- 
nounce that Mr. Lister was missing. 

I immediately recalled his promise to open my 
eyes that day, and also that he had invited me 
to go forward with him to smoke a cigar; and, 
I knew not why, a strange feeling of interest 
made me leave my seat, apologize to Miss Sa- 
ville, who, bowed stiffly and went below, while I 
walked forward to a group, to find the subject in 
full discussion. Two of the watch had seen him 
go forward with a lighted cigar between his lips, 
and perch himself close to the bowsprit; but 
they could not recollect seeing him come back, 
though one man had some faint idea of some- 
thing black coming close by him, but he was not 
sure. 

More excited groups formed, and I soon found 
that search had been made through the steamer, 
and that the captain was in great trouble re- 
specting the missing man ; for all pointed to one 
fact—that the poor fellow had chosen a danger- 
ous position, and had, without giving the alarm, 
slipped and fallen into the sea, to be borne un- 
der in an instant by the huge cut-water of the 
vessel. . 

I shuddered; for I thought that, had I ac- 
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cepted his invitation, I might have seen him fall 
and, if powerless to stay him, still have given the 
alarm, perhaps in time for a boat to have been 
launched. 

“*Can any gentleman afford any information 2” 
said the captain, addressing the group where [ 
stood, 

**I can only add,” I said, ‘‘ the corroborative 
testimopy that Mr. Lister invited me to go for- 
ward with him, but I declined.” 

“* You did not go forward with him ?” said t'.¢ 
captain, 

“No,” [ replied ; ‘‘ and I have no recollection 
of secing him come back into the saloon. But 
stop,” I said, for I had suddenly encountered a 
close, searching gaze directed at me 3 “there is 
a gentleman here who was talking to Mr. Lister 
late last night.” And I pointed to the second- 
class passenger. 

“* How do you know?” he said, calmly, re- 
gardless of the many eyes fixed upon him. 

‘* Because I stood by one of the quarter-boats 
when you came aft to speak to him, and I also 
saw you go back.” 

** Quite right,”’ said the second-class passenger, 

**Did you know Mr. Lister?” said the cap- 
tain. 

-** Yes, I knew him,” said the other, calmly. 

**'There seems to be some mystery here,” said 
the captain. ‘* Was he a friend of yours?” 

“Yes,” was the almost abrupt reply; and 
then, after a moment’s silence, the second-class 
passenger walked quietly up to the captain, took 
him by a button, led him apart, and whispered a 
few words in his ear. 

I saw the captain give a slight start, stare 
hard at the man, and then apparently ask a ques- 
tion, when, whatever was the answer, he seemed 
satisfied, and gave orders for a farther search ; 
which was, however, futile. 

I was not alone in directing curious glances at 
the second-class passenger ; but he was a quiet, 
dry-looking, close-shaven man, with an apparent 
power of shutting himself up within himself; and 
he paced the deck to and fro, with his hands be- 
hind him, in a furtive, thoughtful way, till all 
searching was at an end, and the conclusion ar- 
rived at that our luckless fellow-passenger had 
met his fate. 

I noticed that the quiet man’s eyes were fixed 
on me as I went to the saloon; and on going to 
where Miss Saville was seated a strange feeling 
made me turn my head for an instant, to see 
that he was watching me from the door; but he 
disappeared on the instant. 

Fall of the event, I was about to tell all [ 
knew to my companion; but with a show of 
real horror she held up her hands, begging me 
to forbear. 

**Tt is too dreadful!” she exclaimed ; “I can 
not bear it. I know all—I have heard all. 
Poor man! here and in health last night, and 
now—pray, pray say no more about it.” 

She was excessively pale and agitated; so 
much so, indeed, that I summoned the steward 
to bring wine, for I was afraid the poor girl 
would faint; and she drank a glass with avidity, 
shuddering afterward, while the cold perspira- 
tion stood in beads upon her forehead. 

I proposed a walk on deck, but it was de- 
clined; and, to my great sorrow, the shock had 
such an effect upon her that she was confined 
to the cabin to the end of our rather protracted 
voyage. 

But the morning was bright as we came in 
sight of land; and as we slowly steamed in [ 
found, to my great joy, that Miss Saville was 
once more visible, though I was not prepared 
for the constraint with which my advances were 
met. 

I asked myself had I neglected any thing; 
had I fallen off in warmth. But no; lover 
could not have been more attentive or assiduous 
as to her welfare. I felt wounded; but I was 
determined not to show it, and, almost in oppo- 
sition to her wishes, I saw to her luggage, and, 
brother or no brother waiting, determined to see 
her to her home. ’ 

I was ready to upbraid her with coquetry; 
but I refrained, feeling that it was possible she 
had taken my attentions as being merely in- 
tended to last the voyage; and at last, cold and 
constrained, we stood close together, for in an- 
other ten minutes we should be debarking. 

Happening to gaze round, I suddenly became 
aware of the second-class passenger standing 
close at my elbow, and I could not avoid a start 
—one which made Miss Saville turn wondering- 
ly to me, at the same time holding her veil 
closely to her face, for the breeze was rather 
brisk. R 
“It was nothing,” I said; ‘‘but pray, Miss 
Saville, allow me to carry that bag; it seems 
heavy.” And I pointed to the little black trav- 
eling-bag she carried in her hand. ee 

‘*No, no, I thank you, no,” she said ; 4 
deed, Sir, I can dispense with your offers 0 
service.” 

«As you please, madam,” [| said, sharply ; for 
there was a harshness in her voice that jarred 
bitterly, and I felt that it was undeserved. 

‘Let me carry it, Frank Smith,” said a grat- 
ing voice, that had a saw-sharpening —* 
its cutting tones. And in a moment the bag 
was wrested from Miss Saville’s hand and thrown 
heavily upon the deck. ‘Then followed — 
scuffle, and I saw her bounce back against “4 
bulwark, and the same grating voice exclaimed, 
“Stay your hand, or, by God, Sir, I'll fire! 

‘There was a swaying about, a sharp struggle, 
and I was about to throw myself upon the sec- 
ond-class passenger—a ruffian who was commit- 
ting an outrageous assault upon my ere 
senger—when a strong hand dragged mo tec™ 
just as there arose a sharp “ click-click,” an ? 
dizzy with surprise, I saw the wretch drag 4 h 
volver from Miss Saville’s fettered hand as she 
lay torn and disheveled upon the deck. 

‘*Had not breath to speak before, my friend, 
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said the second-class passenger, panting, as he 
rose from one knee ; “‘ but, for your information, 
Mr. Frank Smith, I hold a warrant for your ap- 
prehension. Bank robbery, gentlemen ; cool 
twenty thousand ; but I'm in hopes it is all here. 

And he took up the bag that lay upon the deck. 

‘*Stand up, Sir,” he said the next minute, as 
he assisted his prisoner to rise, and tore off the 
veil, ‘* Very clever, very well done, indeed, this 
false hair; and the chignon is very beeoming, 
Sir. I must do you the credit of saying that 
you took me in, while poor Matthews hadn't a 
suspicion, but was rather down on your friend.” 

“Take me out of this,” said a hoarse voice. 
And I would have turned and fled, but I felt 
myself wedged in among the crowd; for it 
seemed impossible that the flushed face, veined 
and knotted with disappointment and rage, could 
have been that which had deluded me through 
the voyage. 

** All right, Sir, as soon as we can get an 
officer from the shore. But there, you need not 
mind for a few minutes.” 

“Take me below, officer,” was the husky, im- 
ploring petition next uttered; and the officer 
was about yielding, when a passenger exc!aimed, 

‘¢ But are you sure you are right, officer?” 

‘Right, Sir? Yes, I’m right enough, and I 
hope there’s nothing blacker against him, for 
there is the death of my poor mate to clear up 
yet. It seems strange that he should disappear 
the very night that our friend here suspected 
that he was found out; and it seems stranger 
still that he should have settled down so quietly 
after, and never show at all when the officer who 
suspected him was gone, for he did not know 
I was on board.” 

I glanced once more at the deathly pale face 
as the detective led his prisoner below ; and then, 
giddy with the rush of thought through my brain, 
I made my way back to my cabin to stay till the 
other passengers were ashore, when I hastened 
to an hotel, but not, as I had hoped, unseen, 
for I encountered the officer just returning from 
placing his prisoner in security. 

He took me by the button, as he had seized 
the captain, and held me for a few moments. 

‘«'There, you need not be ashamed of it, young 
man,” he said, with adry smile ; ‘‘ he’s got about 
as womanish a face as ever I saw, and his dis- 
guise was as clever as it was possible to be. I 
was hard pushed, but I felt pretty sure, and at 
the last I got one look that settled it. There's 
a resemblance between you that, had he put on 
a good beard, would have made him look a deal 
like you, and it was that which made my poor 
mate have his suspicions of some one else; but, 
any how, fourteen years will make him rather 
different, and he won't come the petticoats again.” 

‘*Fourteen years!” I said. 

‘Yes, perhaps more; for it’s a bad case— 
confidential clerk.” 

We parted, and I saw no more of the police- 
officer. From the report of the trial, though, I 
learned that the police had certain information 
that the culprit would sail from Liverpool in the 
Helvellyn, though his disguise had been nearly 
clever enough to throw dust in the keen eyes 
of every one. I was only twenty then—a fact 
which I plead as an excuse for my want of dis- 
cernment; and no doubt I formed in the cul- 
prit’s eyes a capital screen, and one which would 
make it almost impossible for his sex to be for 
an instant doubted. 

The sergeant was right; the prisoner was 
brought back to the scene of his depredations, 
and fourteen years’ penal servitude was his 
award, As to the work of that dark night— 
whether Sergeant Matthews, otherwise Mr. Lis- 
ter, met with foul play. and was sent to his death 
by a push in the drs --the mystery, if mystery 
there was, lay a secret _etween Frank Smith, 
prisoner at the bar, and him who was forever 
dumb. 





PREACHERS AND PREACHING. 


Mvcu as we have to say concerning ‘‘ sensation 
preaching” nowadays, it is quite certain that no- 
thing ever meets the eyes or greets the ears of a 
modern audience at all to be compared with the 
extravagant performances of some of the elder 
preachers. Many of their peculiarities were no 
doubt mere modes of expression current at the 
time; but a good deal of their extravagance also 
was buffoonery or violence of manner. What 
should we say, for example, of a preacher now 
who should so exhaust himself by the vehemence 
of his declamation that he should be obliged to 
stop several times during his sermon to recruit 
himself with wine, as it is related of a canon of 
Seville, preacher to Charles the Fifth? We read 
of some preachers who indulged in grimaces and 
extravagance of deportment, or of others who 
went just as far the other way, affecting monot- 
ony and measured movement in alt things, and 
fixing the exact passage beforehand when they 
would cough. Peignot professes to have seen 
the manuscripts of a preacher, on the margin of 
which were directions, thus: ‘‘Sit down; stand 
up; here you must use your handkerchief; here 
you must roar en diable,” etc. 

It was to the demonstrative kind that Balzac 
referred when he makes an old doctor advise a 
young man concerning preaching as follows: 

“Shake the church all over, look at the cruci- 
fix in a frenzied manner, say nothing to the pur- 
pose, and you will preach well.” 

The strange folly and buffoonery both of man- 
ner and matter which were so habitual as to pass 
without reproach, may be illustrated by an anec- 
dote or two. Here is one related by Peignot, 
for the truth of which he does not vouch, but 
which is by no means too strange to be beiieved : 

“* A monk, preaching on the Nativity, remark - 
ed that the cock was the first to announce in the 
morning the great event, by singing, ‘Christ is 
born, Christ is born,’ ‘ Christus natus est,’ and in 
repeating the Latin words the monk imitated 
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the crowing of a cock ; ‘ then,’ continued he, ‘ the 
ox, impatient to know where Christ was born, 
cried out, ‘*‘ Where, where?” “‘ Ubi, ubi ?”’ and 
again he imitated with the Latin the deep low 
of the ox; to this question of the ox, the preach- 
er said the sheep made answer, ‘ Jn Bethlehein, 
in Bethlehem ;’ and so saying, he bleated like a 
sheep ; finally the ass invited all to repair to the 
place by braying out, ‘ Let us go, let us go, let 
us go,’ ‘ Eamus, eamus, eamus ;’ and it was in 
the braying of the ass that the preacher surpassed 
himself.” 

‘The Father Honoré, however, a celebrated Ca- 
puchin of the seventeenth century, cast these 
performances far in the shade. Once, when he 
was preaching on the vanit~ of the world, he 
suddenly produced a skull, -hich he held up to 
view. ‘*Speak!” he cr d; ‘‘were you not, 
perhaps, the head of magistrate? Silence 
gives consent.” ‘Thet:, clapping upon the skull 
the cap of a judge, he continued: ‘‘Ah ha! 
hast thou never sold justice for gold ? hast thou 
not been snoring many times during a hearing ?” 
etc., etc. ‘* How many magistrates have sat un- 
der the fleur-de-lis only to put virtue at a disad- 
vantage?” Casting aside the skull, he held up 
another, which in like manner he addressed : 
**Wast thou not, perhaps, the skull of one of 
those beautiful ladies who occupy themselves 
only with catching hearts, after the manner of 
bird-catching?” ‘Then, arraying it in a head- 
dress, he continued: ‘‘Ah ha! empty head! 
Where are those lovely eyes, which cast sach 
fascinating glances? that pretty mouth, which 
shaped such gracious smiles, that made so many 
unhappy ones to weep in hell? Where are those 
teeth, which chewed upon so many hearts, only 
to make them the more tender for the devil's 
eating?” etc.,etc. ‘* Thus most invectively he 
pierceth through the body of the country, city, 
court,” bringing forth skull after skull, and ap- 
propriately decking them to recei¥é his reproofs. 
The Father Honoré is said to have been a very 
popular and successful preacher in spite of his 
harsh voice. Bourdaloue said of him, “‘ He 
grates on the ear, but he rends the heart.” 

A still more astonishing performance is related 
of Brydaine, a powerful preacher of the first half 
of the last century. He caused himself to be 
led into the church by his valet with a cord about 
his neck, like a victim endeavoring to win the 
pity of God. The good women were frightened 
lest he should be strangled. ‘Then, mounting the 
pulpit and beginning his discourse, he suddenly 
disappeared ; while the people were fearing that 
he was precipitated into the abyss he caused his 
voice to echo forth mournfully, acting the part 
of a condemned soul which the devils were load- 
ing with their chains. 

Sometimes this pulpit-acting availed itself of 
additional means of dramatic effect. In a ser- 
mon upon the Last Judgment a preacher was 
speaking of the frightful alarum of trumpets which 
would wake up the dead at the end of the world. 
“* Yes,” he cried, ‘* you will hear them, sinners, 
when you least think of it; perhaps to-morrow 
—why do I say to-morrow ?—perhaps at this in- 
stant.” At that moment the horrible clang of a 
dozen trumpets, which the preacher had secretly 
placed in the nave, rang through the church. 

As a specimen of eloquence take this stirring 
passage from Father Jacques Brydaine, of the 
last century: ‘*On what, my brothers, do you 
rest your confidence that your last day is yet so 
far? Is it on your youth? Yes, you say; I 
have yet only twenty or thirty years behind me. 
Ah! you are misled and deceived. It is not you, 
but Death, who has twenty or thirty years be- 
hind him; thirty years of grace which God has 
accorded to you, which you owe to him, and 
which have brought vou just so much nearer to 
the day when Death must claim you. Keep the 
soul ready, therefore ; eternity marks already on 
your brow the moment when it shall begin for 
you. Oh! do you know what eternity is? It 
is a clock whose pendulum utters evermore only 
these two words in the silence of the tomb: forev- 
er, never! never, forever! and forever! During 
these frightful vibrations a lost soul cries out, 
* What time is it ?’? and ancther wretched brother 
answers, ‘ Eternity.’” History preserves the tra- 
dition of the terrific effect upon the congregation 
of this solemn appeal, delivered with the preach- 
er’s resounding voice and his impetuosity of man- 
ner. If report speaks truly of the stifled cries and 
deep murmurs which arose all over the church 
when he preached he must have been a mighty 
preacher. He used common and popular images 
to illustrate the loftiest ideas; and it was his 
habit to preach in the early evening, just at the 
coming on of night, which no doubt added pow- 
er to his words. ‘The passage quoted above 
doubtlessly furnished Longfellow with the text 
for ‘* The Old Clock on the Stairs.” 

Among the many good things told of Swift, 
by-the-way, this deserves a place. Preaching 
once on pride, he said: ‘‘ My dear hearers, there 
are four kinds of pride—pride of birth, pride of 
fortune, pride of beauty, and pride of intellect. 
I will speak to you of the first three ; as for the 
fourth, I shall say nothing of that, there being no 
one among you who can possibly be accused of 
this reprehensible fault.” 

A preacher in a church where it was the cus- 
tom to place the men on one side and the women 
on the other had the hardihood to display his 
wit at the expense of the fair sex. He was com- 
plaining of a noise which disturbed him, when a 
woman, mindful of the credit of her sex, spoke 
aloud to assure him that the interruption did not 
come from their side. ‘‘So much the better, 
my dear, so much the better,” said the preacher ; 
**it will end the sooner.” 

A preacher, according to a story in Pzignot, 
devoted this brusque and uncivil passage to the 
nobility. He describes a scene before the gate 
of heaven: ‘‘ A duchess knocks at the gate. St. 
Peter asks, ‘Who is there?’ The duchess an- 
swers, ‘It is I, madame the duchess,’ * What!’ 
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says St. Peter, ‘madame the duchess who goes 
to the ball? Madame the duchess who goes to 
the opera? Madame the duchess who has gal- 
lants? Madame the duchess who paints her face? 
To the devil, to the devil, madame the duchess!’ 
and he shuts the gate on her nose.” 





EXTINCT HOUSES. 


Wuar has become of the children of all the 
extinct royal houses? If we suppose—which 
18 not very unreasonable—two children to every 
man, we get a geometrical progression in the 
number of their descendants. ‘Taking the Carlo- 
vingian dynasty, for example, which got sent 
about their private business in the year 987, the 
last two sons found an asylum in Germany. 
Each of these may have been the father of thirty 
generations; and there might be now, had not 
wars and famine interposed, upward ofa thousand 
millions—as any one may calculate—of lineal de- 
scendants of the last Carlovingian king. In 
other words, under peaceful conditions, it would 
take a single pair only thirty-one generations, or 
less than a thousand years, to people the whole 
world as it is now peopled. Of course, all these 
calculations are upset by war, famine, pestilence, 
and ignorance of hygiene. Still, with all deduc- 
tions, is it not obvious that the blood of any given 
man must, after many generations, be flowing in 
the veins of niillions of people? Another way 
to look at it is Southey’s. He said, humorously, 
that since every man has two progenitors, four 
grand-progenitors, eight atavi, sixteen abavi, and 
so forth, he himself must have had, in che reign 
of King John, all England for his ancestors. 
As a matter of fact, from Southey to King John 
there were twenty generations, which give a 
million as the number of his ancestors at the time, 
or about a third of the whole population of King 
John’s England. It is, however, quite obvious 
that, while the blood of the two Carlovingian 
princes may possibly be found in every German 
soldier now before Paris, it takes an immense 
number of ancestors, even correcting for kinship, 
to make one man, after twenty generations or so. 
And it is a consolatory reflection to those who 
unfortunately have forgotten their own grand- 
fathers, that, among all their countless ancestors, 
some, at least, must have been kings; and among 
their countless descendants some, at least, will be 
known tothe world, How pleasant, after spend- 
ing a lifetime in searching among mute, inglorious 
village registers, to find yourself descended from 
a brother of Shakspeare, or a cousin of Milton, 
or one of the many children, say, of Charles IIL. ! 
And, quoting your own case, how it would fortify 
your belief in the hereditary nature of genius! 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tue New Proversiat ParLosoray.—Ask no woman 
her age. Never joke with a policeman. Do not play 
at chegs with a widow. Never contradict a man who 
stutters. Be civil to rich uncles and aunts. Your old- 
est hat, of course, for an evening party. Always sit 
next the carver, if you can, at dinner. Keep your own 
secrets. Tell no human being you dye your whiskers. 
Wind up your conduct, like your watch, once every 
day, minutely examining whether yon are fast or slow. 
Make friends with the steward on board a steamer; 
there's no knowing how soon you may be in his power. 








A medical student says he has never been able to 
discover the bone of contention, and desires to know 
whether it is not situated very near the jaw-bone. 





“T will forfeit my head if you are not wrong,” ex- 
claimed a vehement United States Senator to President 
Lincoln in an argument. “I accept,” replied the Presi- 
dent; “any trifle among friends a value.” 





Somebody who has been studying Webster's new 
“ unabridged” dictionary expresses a regret that the 
lexicographer's definition 
of the word “boil” had 
not met the eyes of the 
new-version people before 
they translated the Book 
of Job, as it would have 
been so beautiful to say, 
instead of boils, “‘ And Sa- 
tan smote Job with cir- 
cumscribed subcutaneous 
inflammations, character- 
ized by pointed pustular 
tumors, and suppurating 
with central cores.” 


—_—>_—__—_ 
A boy being praised for — 
shrewdness in replying, a 
person remarked at 
when children were sharp 
it frequently turned out 
that in after-life they be- 
came dull and stupid, and 
vice versa. “You must 
have been a very sensible 
child, Sir, I should think,” 
rejoined the boy. 


—_——~—_—_ 

A humorous man being 
subpeenaed as a witness 
on a trial for an assault, 
one of the counsel, who 
was notorious for brow- 
beating witnesses, asked 
him what distance he was 
from the parties when the 
assault happened; he an- 


five inches and a half.”— 
“How come you to be 80 
very exact?” said the 
counsel. “ Because I ex- 
pected some fool or other 
would ask me,” said he, 
“and so I measured it.” 


quinine 

A Western Cornelia thus 
maternally addresses her 
eldest jewel: “‘ My daugh- 
ter, you are now fifteen 

ears of age, engaged to 
be married, and without a 
freckle on your face. I 
have done my duty.” 


———_—_—— 

A raptured writer in- 
quires: “What is there 
under heaven more human- 
izing, or, if we may use the 
term, more angelizing, 
than a fine black eye in 
a lovely woman?” Two 
black eyes, is the ready 





answer. 








“COME BACK! COME BACKE\” 


Saw-dust pills, says an old physician, would effectu- 
ally cure many of the diseases with which mankind is 
icted if every patient would make his own saw-dust. 
Lanieeetiiaines > 
An Albany damsel asked one of her fellow-boarders, 
astylish dry-goods clerk, at the breakfast-table, ‘‘ Why 
is your mustache like my back hair?” He blushing! 
gave it up, when the answer caused him to blush s' 
more: “ Because it’s all down !” 
—_———-— 
“Mamma, can a door speak?” “ Certainly not, my 
dear.” ‘Then why did you tell Anne this morning to 
answer the door?” “ It is time for you to go to school, 
my dear.” 














a 

“ You are very stupid, Thomas,” sald a couptry teach- 
er toa little boy eight years vld. “ You are a little donk- 
ey; and what do they do to cure them of stupidity 2” 
- They feed them better, and kick them iess,” said the 
arch little urchin. 





a 

A Boston teacher asked a new boy who made the 
glorious universe, but the boy couldn't tell; so the 
teacher got a rawhide, and told the boy if he didn’t 
tell he would whip him. The boy looked at the whip, 
and sniveled out: “ Please, Sir, I did, but I won't do 
it again!” The teacher fainted. 


_— 








“Phil, my jewel,” said Pat, “I'm mighty sorry you 
can’t dine with me to-day.” “ Arrah, and why can’t I 
dine with you ?” said the astonished Phil. “Be anse, 
my dear,” returned Pat, “I haven't asked ye as yet.” 





An Irish soldier, who had been abroad, being asked 
if he met with much hospitality where he had been, 
“Oh yes,” replied he, “too much; I was in the hos- 
pital almost all the time I was there.” 





-_ —— 
The teeth of a certain talkative lady being loose, she 
asked a gentleman if he could explain the cause of it. 
He replied that it proceeded from the violent shocks 
she gave them with her tongue. 


<< ——__—__-. 





A Coor Procerpino—Skating. 
Es 


“A lass Tam no more,” as the girl said when she 
got married. 





An old bachelor says that giving the ballot to wo- 
men would not amount to any thing practically, be- 
cause they would keep denying they were old enough 
to vote until they got to be too old to take any inter- 
est in politics, 

arenas eeememaaseates 


Pickpockets only gather crowds to dispurse thera. 
waninesters: cain 


Mr. Green sued a lady for breach of promise. Her 
friends offered to settle it for two hundred dollars. 
“What!” cried Green, “two hundred dollars for 
ruined hopes, a shattered mind, a blasted life, and a 
bleeding heart? Two hundred dollars for all this? 
Never! never! never! Make it three hundred, and 
it’s a bargain!” 





pgate once advertised for a valet who did not 
mind confinement, and who had lived some time in his 
last place. He was applied to by a person who had 
borne confinement in his last place for several years. 
His last place was in Sing Sing. 





A school-boy going out of the play-ground without 
leave, one of his masters called after him, and inguired 
where he was going. “I am going to buy a ha'porth 
of nails.” “Whet do you want a ha’porth of nails 
for?” ‘For a hcif-penny,” replied the youngster. 


Oe 


An Irish car-driver having driven a gentleman a long 
stage during a storm of rain, the gentleman eaid to bim, 
* Paddy, are you not very wet?” “ Arrah, I don’t care 
about being wet; but, plase yer honor, I’m very dry.” 
—_ —---- 

To Prevent Hare rrom Fatiixe orr—Go to the 
barber's and have it cut. 

annpedhitnnntipannantiaia 

A family in Edinburgh, not keeping a footman, en- 
gaged a Highlander to serve them during a visit from 
aman of fashion. Dinner having waited an unreason- 
able time one day for the guest, Duncan was sent into 
his room to inform him that it was on the table. But 
he not coming, Duncan was sent n; still they wait- 
ed, and the lady at last said to the man, “ What can 
the gentleman be doing?” “ Please ye, madam,” said 
Duncan, “the gentleman was only sharpening his 
teeth.” 














A line in one of Moore’s songs reads thos, “Our 
couch shall be roses beepangled with dew.” To which 
a sensible girl replied, “’Twould give me the rheu- 
matiz, and so it would you.” 


ae 





Tur Naro.tronio Conunprem—Does heavy cannon- 
ading produce a reign? 
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LOVE AND TIME. 


Becarse old Time's a rover, 
Need young Love change his home? 
Ah, now that summer's over, 
Old Time, and winter come, 
Teach young Love to discover, 
Where'er thou roamest, some 
New ways whereby to love her, 
If Love with thee must roam, 


Old Time, why wilt thou never 
Let young Love be? Ah, why! 

Because thou art forever 
Unkindly fleeting by. 

Must Love, too, share thy treasons, 
And play me false like thee? 
Change thou thy suns and seasons, 

But-Jeave my love to me! 





A CHINESE EXECUTION. 

Iw several respects the Chinese are an anoma- 
lous people. Individually they are harmless and 
inoffensive, as is proved by Californian and Aus- 
tralian experience, but in their national capacity 
they are prone to treat foreigners with the utmost 
hauteur and contempt. In their sucial relations 
they appear to be kind-hearted and good-natured, 
and the thoroughly brutal, hardened ruffian who 
beats his wife and starves his children is a rare 
phenomenon in China; yet the penalties inflicted 
by law are frightfully severe, and, on compara- 
tively slight provocation, human blood is poured 
out like water. In truth, although the Chinese, 
as compared with Europeans, are stigmatized as 
cowards, their timidity can scarcely proceed from 
an excessive love of self-preservation, for no- 
where else in the world is the indifference to 
death so marked. That which in the Western 
world is regarded as the highest type of self-sac- 
rifice, namely, that a man should give up his life 
for his friend, is in China regarded as a mere 
matter of business. A man will voluntarily offer 
himself as a substitute for some condemned crim- 
inal, provided a sum of money is handed as a rec- 
ompense to his relations. 

The engraving on page 797, which is copied 
from a photograph of an actual occurreace, rep- 
resents the scene before a Chinese execution. We 
see the criminal, with his hands bound behind his 
back, and his tail brought forward over his face, 
so that nothing may impede the stroke of the ex- 
ecutioner’s sword. In this picture only one vic- 
tim is visible, but it frequently nappens in China 
that the number of doomed persons may be reck- 
oned by scores and hundreds, while, after the 
capture of prisoners at some of the imperial vic- 
tories during the Tas-ping rebellion, thousands 
of poor creatures were thus massacred in cold 
blood. 

A naval officer visiting Canton thus, in Good 
Words, describes an execution which he chanced 
to witness near that city. ‘The execution-ground 
consists of a lane outside the city walls, and about 
two miles from the factories. It is inclosed by 
the backs of houses, and has a door at each end 
to keep the mob out. While taking a sketch of 
this ground from the top of a carpenter’s shop, 
our informant heard a great noise in the street 
below. A party of Chinese were carrying in 
people for execution, The prisoners, who had 
their arms tied behind their backs, and their tails 
twisted in a knot at the top of their heads, were 
carried in baskets, pitched out on the ground, 
and then arranged in four rows kneeling. As 
soon as the chief mandarin arrived the work of 
death began, and the four executioners, whose 
assistants changed their swords at every fourth 
stroke, cut off the heads of sixty-eight people in 
four minutes. ‘The heads are thrown into a 
trough, as a warning to passers-by, but their 
friends may, if they please, claim the bodies, 
The clothes are handed over to the executioners 
as a perquisite, and they also add to their gains 
by cramming two bodies into one coftin, being 
allowed eighteen pence for each coffin supplied. 
The number of people executed yearly at Canton 
is between 2000 and 3000, sometimes as many 
as 150 are executéd at one time. 


BAZAINE’S ARMY LEAVING METZ. 


Tue evacuation of Metz by the French under 
Marshal Bazaine, of which we give an illustra- 
tion on our double page, is described by a cor- 
respondent as only comparable to a scene which 
he witnessed in Abyssinia in April, 1868, when 


King ‘THropoke’s motley host poured out of 
Magdala, and spread far and wide over the coun- 
try, no longer an organized military force, but a 
helpless crowd of human beings, laden with the 
few things each could bear on his shoulders for 
his personal comfort. Another correspondent, 
writing a few days after the event, says: ‘* We 
are not yet able thoroughly to realize the almost 
incredible scene we are witnessing. ‘Che more we 
think of it, the more does it seem like an impossi- 
ble dream. Here are three tield-marshals, tifty 
generals, 6000 officers, and 173,000 of the flower 


of the French army, filing out unarmed before 
less than 200,000 German soldiers, and giving 
themselves up as prisoners of war. ‘The terms 
originally agreed upon were that they should 
march out of Metz with all the honors of war— 
bands playing, flags flying, and bayonets fixed - 
but the French commanding officers represented 
that this was not a desirable arrangement, as 
they could not trust their men ; and they begged, 
in their own interest, that the men might be dis- 
armed before they marched out. We arrived 
as the leading column, of carabineers of the 
Guard, with their light blue tunics, were form- 
ing upen the camping-ground—a magnificent 
body uf’men, who used generally to be quartered 
at Versailles—the pick of the French army. 
They looked wan and haggard, but not ashamed, 
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Following close upon them came the cuirassiers 
of the Guard, then the voltigeurs, then the hus- 
sars, than the lancers, then the horse artillery, 
then the guides, then a mixed mass of infantry, 
To this apparently unending stream of men there 
was a very small proportion of officers. In order 
to spare them as much as possible, the French 
officers were not required to do more than see 
their men fairly en route, and then turned back 
to Metz to make their submission in some more 
private way. All this time it rained and driz- 
zled alternately, and the poor, half-starved army 
had, in addition to their other miseries, the pros- 
pect of a wet night in the open; but they would 
have food. Riding along toward Metz, meeting 
this melancholy array of troops, we came to the 
spot at which Prince FrepericK CHARLES, sur- 
rounded by his staff, was watching them file past. 
He was on horseback, a little in advance of his 
staff, smoking a cigar, and talking to the French 
officer who was there to see that the stipulations 
in regard to the surrender were properly carried 
out. With them was General FRANsKy, to 
whom from time to time a French officer rode 
up, and placed in his hands a slip of paper which 
contained the numerical strength of each regi- 
ment as it passed. There were three horse ar- 
tillery officers riding back to Metz, and, as they 
passed their regiment, now and then a man darted 
out of the ranks and seized them by the hands. 
It was too much for them. Though they pulled 
their caps over their eyes to hide the tears that 
gushed from them, I could see that two of them 
were quite unable to control their emotion, The 
last corps that finished the procession, a8 even- 
ing closed in, was the finest of all—the grena- 
diers of the Guard ; and they, as they passed their 
officers, in several instances embraced them, kiss- 
ing them on both cheeks. ‘This was the only 
corps which seemed really to feel its humiliating 
position. On each side of the road the German 
troops stood in masses, silently watching the foes 
for whom they can not but feel contempt ; but not 
a sign nor a sound which could be construed into 
any expression of that feeling could be seen or 
heard.” 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Ba.ioons bring out from beleaguered Paris occa- 
sional letters, which are eagerly read, and regarded as 
an index of the state of affairs within the walls of the 
once gay capital. Toa great extent, however, private 
letters probably indicate only individual feeling and 
knowledge ; the real condition of the masses can scarce- 
ly be revealed by them. Some of these epistles are fuil 
of spirit and hope. One lady writes: “* We bear gayly 
all our troubles and all our privations. Patriotism has 
so changed every body that the Parisians appear a peo- 
ple of brothers; noblemen and workmen sleep side by 
side on the ramparts, and use their best endeavors tc 
help each other. Womer have apparently no longer 
any vanities; toilets no more form the question of our 
days. We have made a vow to wear the same dress 
until the siege is over.” She goes on to say that as 
there is nothing like necessity for bringing out natural 
resources, the Parisians—always clever cooks—are in- 
venting several new dishes. The filet of horse is now 
generally regarded as strengthening and succulent; but 
the flesh of the ass is considered still better; and mice 
are cooked up into delicate and savory dishes. An- 
other writer hopes that “in spite of William and his 
innumerable and disgraceful escort, the city of Paris 
will not cease to dictate to the whole world the supreme 
laws of elegance and good taste.” An indication of 
this natural “ good taste” is noted in a perceptible 
change in the mode of dressing the hair. At least 
such is the testimony of one lady, who asserts that, 
taking advantage of the flight of certain personages 
who had gray, thin, or red hair, and who inflicted on 
fashion their indispensable faise hair, Parisian ladies 
have at once restored to liberty their own locks, so 
long hid under the despotic artificial chignon. Brown 
plaits, carefully smoothed down, light ringlets, at once 
graceful and natural, have alone adorned for some days 
the delicate and pretty heads of young ladies, who are 
delighted to have their most beautiful adornment re- 
stored to them. 





Boston has received a bad blow in a disgusting ex- 
posé of its bakeries—or of some of them—by a New 
York, reporter. If the “facts” disclosed are generally 
believed, ‘‘ Boston brown bread” will lose its popu- 
larity-unless it is made somewhere besides in Boston. 
The “Hub” might retaliate, if it can not deny the 
statements made, New York is not spotless in its 
cleanliness, 





Art receives some favors in war. The residence and 
studio of Mile. Rosa Bonheur, at the picturesque town 
of Fontainebleau, south of Paris, are to be spared and 
respected by the Germans in accordance with a special 
order of the Crown Prince of Prussia. Similar orders 
have been given by the King of Prussia in favor of 
the abode and studio of the artist M. Edouard Frere, 
at Ecouen. 





Hypochondriacs are often cured by some very sim- 
ple device. Not long ago a wealthy citizen of New 
Orleans became possessed with the notion that he was 
as brittle as glass, and was in constant danger of 
breaking. He was completely cured of the conceit 
by two medical students, who followed him about 
from place to place, and when questioned as to their 
motives, stated that they were waiting for him to 
“break himself,” so that they might have a chance to 
pick up the pieces for dissection. 





A European student of the habits and peculiarities 
of poisonous snakes has discovered that “all poisons 
have their specific antidotes in the gall of the animal 
or reptile in which these poisons exist.” The bite of 
any poisonous snake or reptile can, we are assured, 
be cured by administering a few drops of a prepara- 
tion of the gall of the cobra. The gall of the most 
deadly kind of snakes may be used in cases of bites 
Of those less virulent. The gall is to be mixed with 
pure spiits of wine, or the best high wines. 





A singular story is told of the reappearance of a gold 
medal which was made about three years ago, and was 
to be presented to Cyrus W. Field upon the completion 
of the Atlantic cable. Congress had appropriated 
$5000 for the medal, which was of solid gold, elabo- 
rately carved and mounted, and inclosed in a pearl case 
mounted with gold. The Secretary of the Treasury 





received the medal from the mint, and sent it to Pres- 
ident Johnson by his confidential secretary. The 
medal was missed shortly after this, and, upon inquiry 
being made, Mr. Johnson stated that he had returned 
it to the Treasury Department. Nothing could be heard 
of it at the Department, and it was finally believed that 
the medal had been stolen. Congress, therefore, made 
another appropriation of $5000 for a duplicate, which 
was made and presented to Mr. Field about two years 
ago. It now turns out that the original medal was re- 
turned to the Treasury Department by President John- 
son after he had viewed it, and the messenger gave it 
to Assistant Treasurer Tuttle, who locked it up in his 
private safe, and never heard the charge that it had 
been stolen, or an appropriation made for a new one. 
The medal remained in his safe until a week or two 
ago, when Mr. Tuttle inquired of General Spinner why 
Mr. Fieid did not come for his medal. General Spin- 
ner was greatly astonished, of course, at hearing all the 
facts in the case, and will retain the medal until some 
disposition of it be made by Congress. 


Miss Vinnie Ream writes from Rome that the statue 
of Lincoln, upon which she has been engaged for three 
years, is completed, and will be shipped at once for 
Washington. 








“The Pope has sold his horses.” Such is the an- 
nouncement; and from some inspired correspondent, 
who writes from the Eternal City, we gather that these 
same horses were “ grand” ones, that they were also 
“ old,” and, moreover, they were “black.” We judge 
also that they were fine trotters, and were in the habit 
of occasionally prancing up the Esquiline decked with 
flowers, feathers, and bells. But who has bought them ? 
and to what uses will they now be put? 





The American College, erected in Constantinople at 
the expense of Mr. Roberts, of this city, is now nearly 
completed. It stands on a splendid site on the Bos- 
phorus, close by the ancient castles built in a.pn. 1400 by 
Mahmoud IL, the conqueror of Constantinople, and 
commands a magnificent panoramic view. Mr. Rob- 
erts is now in Constantinople. When the college is 
finished several of the higher Mussulman families in- 
tend to place their sons there to be educated. 

A new water-proof packing paper is now prepared 
by coating it with a resinous liquid, and afterward 
painting it with a solution of glue and soot, to pre- 
vent the appearance of blotches. After it is dry the 
true water-proof coating is applied, which consists of 
a solution prepared with two and a half ounces of pow- 
dered shellac to two pints of water. To this, while 
hot, is added gradually one-third of an ounce of pul- 
verized borax; at the same time mineral coloring 
matter, like ochre or umber, may be added. When 
cold it is ready for use. The operation of coating is 
so quickly performed that two persons may prepare 
three thousand square feet of paper per day. 


Miss Rye is an English lady of large fortune, who 
has for some time exercised her benevolent feelings 
by collecting waifs in the streets of London, and pro- 
viding them with good homes in the Western conti- 
nent. Most of these children are orphans; all are 
taken from wretchedness and sin at a tender age, while 
the mind is susceptible to good influences. Over three 
hundred have been sent across the ocean by Miss Rye; 
many find homes in Canada, many others in the West- 
ern States, 








From Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, comes a curious 
story of a stout-looking man who, one Sunday, was 
endeavoring to make his way through the crowd to get 
within better hearing distance of the distinguished 
orator. Mr. Beecher was at that moment giving the 
words of his text, ‘‘ Who art thou?” in a clear, dis- 
tinct tone. As is usual, he repeated it a second tim 
“Who art thou?” The stout man, thinking himself in 
the wrong, perhaps, by pressing forward, and believ- 
ing himself to be personally addressed, startled both 
preacher and people by sedately replying, “I’m a pig- 
merchant from Chicago, Sir. I hope you ain’t mad. 
There ain't nary chair, or else I'd ’a sot down.” Ply- 
mouth Church didn’t recover its serenity for ten min- 
utes. 





M. Gambetta, one of the most vigorous members of 
the provisional government, is young in years, yet his 
black hair is already tinged with gray. When a boy 
he destroyed the sight of one of his eyes to make his 
father take him home fsom a boarding-school that he 
disliked. He has therefore a glass eye. His voice is 
naturally rich and sonorous, but neglected colds and a 
youth of hardships and privations have much impaired 
it. His chest is weak, he is subject to bronchial at- 
tacks, habitually wears a respirator, and public speak- 
ing, especially in the open air, when it is necessary to 
exert the voice greatly, always distresses and weakens 
him, 





War is prolific in strange devices. It is reported 
that the Prussians have let loose a number of hawks 
in the vicinity of Paris to wage war upon the French 


pigeons carrying letters. 


Dio Lewis says that if you wish to live to the age of 
eighty-five in the full enjoyment of all your faculties, 
go to bed at nine o’clock, and eat twice a day a mod- 
erate quantity of plain food. He is of opinion that 
the reason why Americans are such dyspeptics is that 
they eat and drink so much and so fas. 





Fleshy people are constantly inquiring how they can 
rednce their weight, and lean individuals as frequent- 
ly desire to know how they may become plump. Dio 
Lewis says to the former: “ Reduce the quantity of 
your food one quarter, and increase the proportion of 
animal food. At the end of three months reduce the 
quantity another quarter. Rise early, sleep little, and 
walk an hour before breakfast. Exercise into a pro- 
fuse perspiration at least once a day.” His advico to 
the lean is: ‘Eat freely of oat-meal and Graham 
mush, cracked wheat, and stewed fruit. Retire at 
nine o’clock, or, if you are in a hurry to become young 
and plump, go to bed at eight o’clock, and rise when 
you get ready. Cultivate jovial fellows, and do your 
share of the laughing.” Fat people will perceive that 
they are not expected to be in a happy frame of mind, 
and by no means to indulge in much laughter. 

In a preface which Disraeli has written to a collect- 
ed edition of hie works, now being published in Lon- 
don, he says, speaking of “‘ Lothair:” “ It has been more 
extensively read both by the people of the United King- 
dom and of the United States than any work which 
has appeared for the last half century.” The Court 
Journal remarks that this statement is erroneous; that 
there is not the slightest doubt that “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” was read far more extensively. 








s [Decemser 10, 1870, 





BRED IN THE BONE, 


By the Author of “Carlyon’s Year,” “One of the 
Family,” “ A Beggar on Horseback,” “ Gwen- 
doiine’s Harvest,” etc. etc. 





CHAPTER XL. 
A PROJECTED PARTNERSHIP, 


Tuovucu by no means in either the mental or 
physical condition in which a lady should be who 
is called upon to play the part of hostess, Harry 
was not displeased that Solomon had not return- 
ed alone. The presence of this stranger, whom 
she greeted mechanically, and almost without a 
glance at his features, was welcome to her, be- 
cause it was likely to distract from herself her 
husband's regards. What she would like to have 
done would have been to shut herself up alone in 
her chamber, to weep and pray. As it was, she 
had to be cheerful, to affect an interest in her 
husband’s late expedition, and pleasure at his 
unexpected return. Mrs. Basil was here invalu- 
able; you would never have imagined that it was 
the same woman—so stricken and full of anguish 
but a few minutes before, and now so self-pos- 
sessed and cheerful. But she had been used to 
playing parts throughout her life, and acting was 
easy toher. She dreaded silence, lest with it 
should come observation and remark upon the 
agitation and distress only too visible in Harry’s 
countenance; and yet it was difficult, even for 
her, to keep up the ball of small-talk, for Solo- 
mon was always slow and scant of speech, and 
the new-comer rarely opened his mouth, and 
then only to utter a monosyllable, His manner, 
too, was embarrassing; he turned his white and 
stony face from one woman to the other, like an 
automaton, but with a weird and searching gaze. 

They had never so much as heard his name 
before, for Richard had been cautious never to 
mention Balfour in his letters, since they were, 
of course, perused by the authorities, and friend- 
ships were not encouraged at Lingmoor; but, on 
the other hand, it was evident the* these ladies 
had an interest for the visitor, Pvyesently, while 
they were yet all below stairs, arrived Charles 
and Agnes, which effected, indeed, diversion 
enough, but also a great disturbance and altera- 
tion for the worse in Mr. Coe’s temper. No 
sooner, as it seemed to him, had his back been 
turned, then, than the intimacy between this girl 
and his son, which he had strictly forbidden, had 
been recommenced, and with the connivance and 
encouragement of his wife too, or else how should 
the lad dare thus to bring her home? For the 
first time Solomon was openly rude to Agnes; 
and the latter, being a girl of spirit, resented it 
by quietly rising to depart. Charley, rash and 
impetuous, rose to accompany her. Solomon 
stormed displeasure; and it seemed that the 
presence of the visitor would have been wholly 
inadequate to prevent a family scene, when Ag- 
nes herself interposed with dignity. ‘‘ No, 
Charles; I would rather go alone. If your fa- 
ther objects to my presence here, it shall not be 
intruded ; and if he considers your company a con- 
descension, I can not accept it upon such terms.” 

Charles would have taken her arm, in defiance 
of all consequences, and led her off under Solo- 
mon’s nose; but this opposition on her part of- 
fended him, He was almost as angry with her 
for thwarting him as he was with his father. It 
was a triangular duel, the combatants in which 
were narrowly watched by the disregarded stran- 
ger. When Agnes got her way and departed, 
** That’s a girl of character,” observed he, with a 
cynical smile. 

‘She is a girl without a penny,” answered 
Solomon, gloomily, with a scowl at his son, 
‘*upon whom this young fool wishes to throw 
himself away.” 

‘What! so early?” observed Mr. Balfour, 
good-humoredly addressing Charles. ‘‘ When I 
was your age, i thought of enjoying life, and not 
of marriage. I don’t wonder, however, that any 
girl should strive to enslave so handsome a young 
fellow as your son, Sir. It is quite natural, and 
there is no need to blame her, and far less him.” 

Ashamed, perhaps, of having exhibited such 
violence of temper before his guest, Solomon was 
very willing to be mollified, and grimly smiled 
approval of these sentiments; Charles, too, 
though fully resolved to set himself right with 
Agnes on the morrow, was not displeased with 
the visitor's remark ; but the two women justly 
resented it as an impertinent freedom. If 
Charles's thoughts had not been so preoccupied 
with his own wrongs—the deprivation of his Ag- 
nes’s society, which he had promised himself for 
the rest of the day, and the snub which he con- 
ceived she had administered to bim—he would 
have noticed too, for he was by no means want- 
ing in observation, that the new-comer’s manner 
to his hostess and Mrs. Basil was not what it 
should have been. It was not absolutely rude, 
but it was studiously careless of their presence. 
He no longer stared at them as at first, but, on 
the contrary, seemed to ignore the fact of their 
existence—never addressed them; and if either 
spoke to him, replied as briefly as possible, and 
then turned at once to Solomon or his son. Mrs. 
Basil concluded that he was a vulgar fellow, 
who, having penetration enough to discover that 
the males had the upper hand in the establish- 
ment, did not give himself the trouble to concili- 
ate the less important members of it; but Har- 
ry, always timid and suspicious, was alarmed at 
him ; his air had, in her eyes, something hostile 
in it as well as contemptuous. She could not un- 
derstand, and therefore mistrusted, the influence 
he had evidently obtained over her husband, and 
which already had superseded that of Mrs. Basil. 

That Solomon should no longer take pins to 
make himself agreeable to the latter, now that 
he had obtained from her his object, was, to any 
one who knew his character, explicable enough ; 
but why should this stranger have taken her 
place as his counselor and friend ? The idea of 
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some personal advantage was, of course, at the 
bottom of it; but it was clear, not only to sage 
Mrs. Basil, but even to Harry—since even a mod- 
erately skillful looker-on sees more of the game 
than the best player—that in any contest of wits 
Solomon would have small chance with his new 
friend. ‘The opinion of Mrs. Basil was, that 
some new speculation, in some manner connect- 
ed with the Crompton sale, had been entered into 
by the two men, and that Mr. Balfour would in 
the end secure the oyster, while Mr. Coe was left 
with the shell. But Harry had darker forebod- 
ings still; she was instinctively confident that 
there was enmity at work in the new-comer, as 
well as the readiness common to all speculators 
to overreach a friend. ‘There was a look in his 

llid face, when it glanced, as he thought un- 

eeded, on either Charles or Solomon, which, to 
her mind, boded ill. If it did so, it was certain- 
ly unsuspected by those on whom it fell. Mr, 
Coe had apparently never found a companion so 
agreeable to him; and, curiously effough, this 
idea seemed to be shared by Charles. Accord- 
ing to his own account, Mr. Balfour had been 
abroad in Western America for many years, and 
had there retrieved a fortune which, originally 
inherited, had been speedily dissipated in the 
pleasures of the town. His long absence from 
such scenes had by no means dulled his taste for 
them, and his conversation ran on little else. He 
had a light rattling way with him—that, to Har- 
ry’s view, resembled youthful spirit no more than 
galvanism in a corpse resembles life, and which 
was certainly not in harmony with his age and 
appearance—and very graphic powers of descrip- 
tion; he expressed himself curious about the 
changes in public amusements since he left town, 
near twenty years ago, and seriously placed him- 
self under Charles’s guidance on the expeditions 
of pleasure for which the latter was always a 
To this, strangely enough, Solomon made no ob- 
jection, notwithstanding that his own purse- 
strings had to be drawn pretty wide to supply 
these extravagances. His new friend had only 
to suggest that he should give the lad a five- 
pound note to enjoy himself with, and the thing 
was done at once. 

As for himself, Mr. Balfour seemed to be made 
of money, so freely did he spend it; and if he 
did not offer the use of his purse to his young 
companion, it was only, as he told him, because 
he feared to offend his pride. ‘* Besides,” said 
he, when they were alone together on one of these 
expeditions of amusement, from which Solomon, 
whose notions of enjoyment were mainly confined 
to money-making, always excused himself upon 
pretense of having business to do, ‘‘it is only 
right your father should be made to fork out; h 
is as rich as Croesus. It is quite unreasonable 
that he should stint you in enjoyment when, one 
day or another, you will have all the pleasures of 
life to pick and choose from.” 

It would have tested Solomon’s new-born 
friendship severely if he could have heard Mr. 
Balfour dilatc upon this topic, which he did with 
such earnestness and fervor that the lad was soon 
convinced of those great expectations which the 
cautious reticence of his parents had so long con- 
cealed from him. On the other hand, Charley’s 
companion deduced an argument from this fair 
— which was not so unwelcome to the lad; 

e maintained that, under the circumstances, it 

would be madness to risk his father’s displeasure 
by uniting himself irretrievably to Agnes, or to 
any other young woman. ‘‘ My good offices will 
be always at your disposal, my lad,” urged he, 
gravely, ‘‘and I don’t deny that, at present, I 
have considerable influence with Mr. Coe; but it 
would not be proof against so flagrant an act of 
disobedience as that which you contemplate. ‘The 
great bulk of his property is at his own disposal ; 
and his nature, if I may speak plainly to you in 
so important a matter, is obstinate and implaca- 
ble. At all events, there is no hurry, since you 
and this charming young lady are but boy and 
girl at present. Life is uncertain, and you may 
be your own master any day; wait till you are 
80, or wait for a little, at all events, to see what 
may turn up; and in the mean time, lad, enjoy 
yourself.” ‘The last part of Mr. Balfour's advice, 
at all events, was palatable enough, and that 
much of it Charles accepted ; in doing which, as 
was anticipated, the whole intention of his Men- 
tor became fulfilled. Plunged in dissipation, the 
young man thought less and less of his love; gave 
himself little trouble, though he still avowed his 
unalterable attachment, to set himself right with 
her; grew more and more dissatisfied with his 
own home, at the same time that that of Agnes 
became less and less attractive ; and, in short, he 
drifted away daily farther and farther from the 
safe moorings of love and duty. 

Harry perceived all this with a dread so deep 
that it even drove her to invoke her husband's aid 
against this man, who, inexplicable as his hostility 
might be, was bent, she firmly believed, upon the 
ruin of her darling boy. With Solomon, as she 
well knew, the fact of his son’s dissipation was 
not likely to move him to interfere; he saw that 
the companionship of Balfour was gradually pro- 
ducing an estrangement between Charles and the 
portionless artist's daughter, and so far he cord- 
lally approved of it, nor cared to question by 
what means this new friend made himself agree- 
able. She had no argument available except 
that of expense, and, to her astonishment and 
dismay, this failed to affect her prudent spouse. 

“*Just let things be a while,” was Solomon's 
reply, *‘and mind your own business. It is quite 
true the lad’s throwing my money in the gutter at 
a fine rate; but in the end I shall get it all back 
again. and more with it. This Balfour takes me 
for a foolish doting father, but he shall pay for all 
himseif before I've done with him. I throw a 
Spratt? Gatch a whate ; and neither you nor any 
other fool shall interfere with my fishing.” 

Harry dared not say more; her husband had 
been in the worst of humors ever since he had 


brutal and tyrannical to her that he had to be 
civil and conciliatory to his new friend, and invol- 
untarily indulgent, upon his account, to Charles. 
The unhappy mother was powerless to check the 
evil the growth of which was so patent to her 
loving instinct, and there was none to whom she 
could look for help. Mrs. Basil had no longer 
any influence with Solomon, and, besides, she was 
seriously ill, and had now been confined to her 
own room for weeks. In her extremity, Harry 
had even resolved to make a personal appeal to 
this man Balfour; to ask him in what her hus- 
band had injured him, to adjure him to forgive 
the wrong, or at least not to visit it upon her 
Charley’s innocent head. But she shrank with 
an inexplicable terror from putting this design 
into effect; she felt she should humiliate herself 
to no purpose; he would deny, in his cold, cyn- 
ical way, that he entertained any thing but friend- 
ship for her astute husband and affection for her 
bright and impulsive son, Besides, to say truth, 
she was afraid to speak with the man; and she 
had a suspicion that this weird and shadowy fear 
was, in some degree shared by Mrs. Basil; at 
times she even imagined that it was not so much 
indisposition as a desire to avoid his presence 
that caused the landlady to absent herself from 
the family circle. 

Mr. Coe, at all events, entertained no such 
prejudice against his guest; day by day he grew 
more communicative with him, and more so- 
licitous to hear his opinions, with which he sel- 
dom failed to agree. ‘The two men were in re- 
ality, as it was easy to see, as opposite in charac- 
terasthe poles. Mr, Balfour was, and apparent- 
ly always had been, a man of pleasure; but he 
had seen men and cities, and his remarks were 
shrewd, and selfish, and worldly-wise enough. 
It was rarely that his talk ever strayed to mat- 
ters of business, so that Solomon was perforce a 
listener; but that unambitious part he played to 
admiration. 

Upon one occasion, however, their after-din- 
ner converse happened to turn upon partner- 
ships; Solomon urged their great convenience, 
how one man brought money and the other 
brains, and how pleasant it must be for the former 
to live at ease while the latter gathered honey for 
him, both for present use and for the wintry 
store. He rose with the familiar subject to quite 
a flight of poetry. 

Mr. Balfour, with half-shut eyes and a mock- 
ing smile, dilated upon the sentiment involved in 
such communities of enterprise, the sympathy 
engendered by them, and the happy social effects 
that were produced by them. His host either 
did not, or would not, perceive that these re- 
marks were ironical, and pursued the subject to 
its details, proportions of profits, balance-sheets, 
etc., until Charles rose with a yawn, and left his 
two elders together. 

‘* Well, Balfour,” said Solomon, frankly, as 
soon as they were alone, ‘“‘ this talk reminds me 
of the matter that first introduced us to one an- 
other—your purchase of that outlying bit of the 
Crompton property, Wheal Danes.” 

‘** Ay,” replied the other, carelessly lighting 








returned from Crompton, and was all the more 


another cigar. It was quite wonderful to see 
how many cigars Mr. Balfour got through daily ; 
you might have almost thought that he had been 


| denied tobacco for years by his physician, and had 


only just been permitted to resume the habit. 

**Yes; you disappointed me there immensely, 
I must confess. I went down to the sale on 
purpose to secure it.” 

**So you told me, or, at least, so I guessed 
from your manner; and yet I don’t know why 
you should have been so sweet upon it. It’s only 
a bare bit of ground with a round hole in it, 
close by the sea.” 

‘That's all,” said Solomon, puffing at his 
clay pipe. ‘* What on earth could have made 
you buy it?” 

** Well, I told you once. I lost my yacht off 
Turlock, when coming to England last autumn, 
and very nearly my life with it. When one 
escapes with a whole skin from such a storm as 
wrecked me there, the first piece of dry land one 
comes to seems very attractive. I happened to 
be cast ashore beneath that very spot, and so I 
took a fancy to it. If I had been a good Papist 
I should have built a chapel there to my patron 
saint in gratitude for my preservation; as it 
was, I resolved to erect a villa for myself there. 
It will have an excellent view, and the situation 
is healthy. If you seek for any other reason for 
the purchase, I have none to give you; it was a 
whim, if you like, but then I can afford to in- 
dulge my whims.” 

**This one cost you a good deal, however ; 
you gave five hundred pounds for it, did you not?” 

Balfour nodded assent. 

‘* A great sum for a few barren acres,” said 
Solomon, thoughtfully. 

‘**Yes; and so the trustees of the estate 
thought, Mr.Coe. They closed with my offer 
sharp enough, and withdrew the lot from public 
competition ; else, perhaps, I should have got it 
cheaper.” 

‘* Not if I had been bidding against you,” ob- 
served the host, significantly. 

“You don’t say so! You were never ship- 
wrecked thereabouts, were you? Oh, I remem- 
ber: you were brought up in the neighborhood. 
You had some tender recollection of the spot, 
perhaps, with relation to madame up stairs, 
What creatures of sentiment you men of busi- 
ness sometimes are—dear me!” 

**T did live near the spot,” said Solomon, 
slowly, ‘‘ though I should deceive you if I pre- 
tended that that had any thing to do with my 
wish to possess it.” 

**You would not deceive me, my good friend,” 
answered Balfour, coolly; ‘‘ but, as you were 
about to say, it would not be frank. Let us be 
frank and open, above all things.” 

‘*I wish to be so, I assure you,” was Solo- 
mon’s meek reply. ‘‘ When I offered you a 
hundred pounds for your bargain, I think I show- 
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| ed you that deception was no part of my nature. 
In all matters of business I always go straight to 
the point at once.” 

** As in the present instance, for example,” re- 
marked the guest, with an imperturbable smile. 

**IT am coming to the point, Mr. Balfour— 
once for all. I will give you a thousand pounds 
down for that Crompton lot—twice the money 
that you gave for it within a month; that’s 
twelve hundred per cent. per annum.” 
| Balfour shook his head. ‘I am nota relig- 
ious man, my dear Sir—far from it. But I be- 
lieve, like Miss Joanna yonder, in inspirations : 
all my whims are inspirations, and therefore sa- 
cred. It was an inspiration that made me buy 
Wheal Danes, and I mean to Keep it. If you of- 
fered me ten thousand pounds, I'd keep it.” 

Solomon was silent for a while, his heavy 
brows knit in thought; then once again he ad- 
vanced to the attack. ‘‘ You may keep it, and 
yet share the profit, Mr. Balfour.” 

“* The profit ?” 

** Ay, the profit. I told you I was going to 
be frank with you, but you would never guess 
how frank. Iam about to put thousands a year 
into your pocket, on condition that you will let 
me fill my own at the same rate. We were 
talking of partnerships just now ; let us be part- 
ners in WLeal Danes.” 

** Balfour and Coe sounds natural enough,” re- 
turned the other, coolly, ‘‘ But I mast hear 
your plan.” 

**My plan is a secret—invaluable, indeed, as 
such—but which, once told, will be worth no- 
thing—that is, to »e.” 

“You may do as you like, my friend, about re- 
vealing it,” yawned Mr. Balfour. “I care nothing 
for your plan; only, until I hear it I stick to my 
plot, my lot, my acreage. ‘Tell me the whole 
story without reservation—don’t attempt to de- 
ceive me on the slightest point—and then you 
shall have your way. We will divide this land 
of gold between us, or, as seems to me much 
more likely, browse like twin donkeys on its 
crop of thistles.” 

‘**T have nothing but vour bare word to trust 
to,” said Solomon, donbtfully ; ‘* but still, I must 
risk it. Come, it’s a bargain. Then, here’s my 
hand upon it.” 

**Never mind my hand, my good friend,” re- 
turned the other, coolly. ‘‘In the part of the 
world from which I hailed last, folks didn’t 
shake hands, and I've fallen out of the habit. 
Come, give us this story of Wheal Danes.” 

**Tt’s a very old one, Mr. Balfour. The plot 
of ground you purchased gets its strange name 
from an ancient tin mine that is comprised in it, 
once worked by the Romans, but disused since 
their time. There are many such in Cornwall.” 

**So I've heard,” said Balfour, while the other 
sipped his glass. It was curious to contrast the 
grave and earnest manner of the host with the 
careless and uninterested air of his guest, who 
presently, as the narrative proceeded, leaned his 
face upon his hand and gazed into the fire, an 
occasional glance sideways at his companion 
through his fingers alone testifying that his at- 
tention was still preserved. He never stirred a 
limb nor winked an eyelid when Solomon came 
out with his great secret. 

“This mine that is said to be worked out, Mr. 
Balfour, and which you have purchased by mere 
accident, as being in the same lot with your pro- 
posed building-ground, will, I have reason to be- 
lieve, turn out a gold mine.” 

** You don’t say so! I did not know that there 
wos gold in Cornwall.” 

** There is as good, or at least there are met- 
als that bring gold—tin and copper; and Wheal 
Danes is full of the latter. The old Romans 
worked it for tin only, and left their prize just as 
it was getting to be worth having. There's a 
copper vein in the lowest level of that mine that 
may be worth all the old Carew estate.” 

** And you have seen this vein ?” 

*“*No; but my wife’s father, John Trevethick, 
as good a judge as any man on earth, or under 
it, saw it, and told me of its existence on his 
death-bed—” 

** When did he die, and how? Was it a lin- 
gering, painful death, or was he struck down sud- 
denly ?” interposed Balfour. ‘‘ I ask,” added he, 
hastily, for Solomon looked up in wonder at his 
companion’s vehemence, ‘‘ because the credibili- 
ty of such a story as you tell me would depend 
upon the state of the man’s brain.” 

**He did die a painful and a lingering death, 
but his wits were clear enough,” answered Solo- 
mon. ‘‘It was ten years ago, and more, but I 
mind it as well as though it was but yesterday— 
indeed, I've thought of little else since. ‘The 
best legacy I have to leave you, Sol, lies in these 
last words of mine,’ said he; ‘so do you listen, 
and lay them to heart.’ Then he told me how, 
as a boy, he had once explored Wheal Danes in 
play with other boys, and found the copper lode 
in a certain spot. He was not so young even 
then but that he knew the value of such a find, 
and he had held his tongue; and though he vis- 
ited the place pretty often—for he couldn’t help 
that—he kept the secret close from that time un- 
til his death.” 

‘He had never told any other person but 
yourself, you think?” inquired Balfour, curiously. 
**No one to speak of. There was one fellow 
who had an inkling of the thing, it seems, but he 
is dead now. I read of it in the newspaper quite 
lately. He died in jail, or rather in escaping 
from it, and had never been in a position to profit 
by his suspicion, You may say, in fact, that not 
a living soul besides John Trevethick ever knew 
this secret. For fifty years he strove to possess 
himself of this mine; he even offered for it, val- 
ueless as it was thought to be, four times the 
money you did; only Carew was mad and obsti- 
nate; and now, for ten years, I have had my own 
eyes fixed upon it, and got the earliest news of 
when it was in the market, as I th it, when, 








here, without a hint to guide you, a whiff of for- 





tune blows it to your hand. It’s a hurd case J 
call it—devilish hard.” 

** Well, it is hard,” said Balfour; ‘‘ that is, 
supposing all you say is true. But frankly, my 
good Sir, I don’t believe you. I mean no offense ; 
but, since you have not seen the lode with your 
own eyes, you must pardon me for doubting its 
existence.” 

** Well, then, Sir, I Aave seen it, and that’s the 
long and short of it. [ would not take such a 
thing on trust from an angel.” 

**So I suspected,” observed Balfour, coolly. 
*“* But as you have told me one lie you may tell 
me another. What am I to believe now ?” 

‘**'The mine is yours, Sir,” answered Solomon, 
gruffily. ‘* Let us go down together and look at 
it. If Trevethick and I were mistaken—and I'll 
bet you a thousand pounds that we were not— 
it is but coming back again, and—” 

** And being made the laughing-stock of all 
the folks among whom I mean to spend my days,” 
interrupted Balfour, ‘‘No, no. If we go, I'll 
not have a soul to know of it. And mind you, 
if this turns out to be a mare’s nest, I sha’n't be 
pleased, my friend.” 

**It will not do that, Sir, you may take my 
word for it,” answered Solomon, earnestly; “‘ and 
as for going incog., that matter’s easy. I can 


start for Gethin, which is my home, and but a “ 


stone’s-throw from the very place, on pretense of 
business ; and you, a day or two after, may come 
down to the inn at Turlock, just to see your pur- 
chase. We need not be so much as seen togeth- 
er, if you so prefer it.” 

**T would much prefer it,” observed Balfour, 
sententiously. 

** Very good. Then here’s my plan: my fa- 
ther-in-law used to visit Wheal Danes at night ; 
from his doing so, instead of its drawing danger- 
ous attention to the place, as one would think, 
the rumor arose that the old mine was haunted ; 
corpse-candles, with no hand to carry them, were 
seen there going up and down the levels, and so 
the poor fools shunned it after dark. Well, let 
us take torch and ladder, and play at corpse- 
candle. What say you?” 

** Well, I'll come,” said Balfour, reluctantly, 
**though I don’t much like the chance of being 
made a fool of. What day will suit you best to 
start? All's one to me.” 

**T’ll start to-morrow,” said Solomon, with ex- 
citement. ‘* Do you come down, as if into Mid- 
landshire, on Friday: that’s an unlucky day with 
Turlock folk, but not with you, I reckon ?” 

‘* You're right there, man,” answered Balfour, 
slowly. ‘* Well?” 

**On Saturday, at midnight, I will meet you 
at the old pit’s mouth. Come, there’s my hand 
upon it.” 

This time Balfour took his companion’s hand, 
and griped it firmly. 

**Then, that’s a bargain, partner,” cried Sol- 
omon, gayly. ‘‘ Fill up your glass. Here's luck 
to the old mine!” 

** Here’s luck,” echoed Balfour, looking stead- 
ily at his host, ‘‘ and to our next merry midnight 
meeting !” 


** Ay, good! Here’s luck!” quoth Solomon. 





CHAPTER XLI. 
IN THE TOILS. 


Sotomon started for Gethin on the ensuing 
morning; but his wife did not, as usual, find his 
departure a relief, since Balfonr remained be- 
hind. Her last instructions from her husband 
were to treat this unwelcome guest with marked 
consideration, and to let him have his way in 
every thing. He also hinted, though it was 
scarcely necessary to insure her obedience, at 
certain brilliant prospects which were about to 
present themselves, thronglh Balfour’s means, if 
he were only kept in good-humor. Harry would 
have much preferred to relinquish his favor at 
the price of his absence, but not so her son. 
Notwithstanding the disparity in their ages, he 
and this new acquaintance were already fast 
friends. ‘I'he latter had laid himself out to please 
the lad, and had succeeded ; partly, perhaps, from 
the very novelty of companionship, for Charley 
knew no one in town, and was tired of taking bis 
pleasure therein alone, but chiefly through bis 
store of agreeable anecdotes, all illustrative of 
the enjoyments which wealth conferred, with 
which Balfour tickled his ears. 

‘*In a few years—perhaps sooner, who knows? 
—all these things of which I speak will be within 
your own means. You will be rich ; and he who 
is so can please himself in almost every thing. 
You can then marry your Agnes, if you will, 
without fear of being disinherited ; or, what is 
better and more likely, you may choose from a 
score of Agneses, or even take them all.” 

He had a light amusing way with him, this 
Balfour, that hid the cynicism which would oth- 
erwise have jarred upon his young companion ; 
for Charles, though selfish and fond of pleasure, 
was good-natured, and had not reached that pe- 
riod of life when our sherry must needs not only 
be dry, but have bitters in it. He was genuinely 
fond of his mother; yet even in this short time 
Balfour, as she well knew, had taught him to dis- 
obey her; not setting her at open defiance, in- 
deed, but regarding her advice and remonstrances 
with a sort of tender contempt. She meant all 
for his good, his Mentor admitted, but women had 
not much knowledge of the world ; and if a young 
man was not to be his own master at eighteen, 
he must look to be in leading-strings all his life. 
Harry perceived her darling’s plastic nature 
changing daily for the worse in the hands of this 
crafty potter; and though it was an admission 
humiliating to her, as a mother, to make, she 
made it to Mrs. Basil in her sick-room. 

“ Mr. Balfour is doing my Charley harm,” she 
said. ‘‘He is an altered boy already, and yet my 





husband talks as though we are never to be rid of 
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‘Nothing, indeed, uy ud 
said Mrs. Basil, quietly WON " 
“wR hs ccnm little . NES { 

But have a little pa IN ] 
thence Is not this preli- a | 
tleman goingon Friday?” AYR I 

*- Yes, but he will come Nis 
back again. It is only INK as) 
some business that calls * 
him into Midlan : 
He not even take | 
ill his luggage away I = Hy 
havea great mind totell | TW 
him point-blank that h \ \\ 
presence in this house . 
] 4) . 
it all events in Mr. Coes y 
ibsence—is unwelcon 
but I dare not do it I 
im afraid.” 

** Yes, vour 


would be vers 
without doubt,” 
Basil, thoughtfully. 

‘ Thatis not it. Tam 
ifraid of the man him- 
self. He reminds me of 
that hateful creature— 
what is he?—in the 
opera, for which Mr. Aird 
gave us the tickets, and 
which Agnes went with 
is to se Mephistophe- 


‘* What a strange fan- 
cv! He is only a sour, 
pleasure-jaded man. If 
I was not so ill I would 
speak to him myself; but 
you are right not to do 
30; thatis vourhusband’s 
place, who has bi I 


him here, Let thing 
1 





is they are till Fri- 


if SIONit but periorce assented. Friday 
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l 
ne, and Mr. Balfour went as he had designed, 
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hut not withont stating at breakfast his intention 

of retu ron the ensuing Monday or ‘Tuesday 
t, and even making an engagement with 

( to spend the latter evening with him at 
tre 

Wo you happen to know when my husband | 
will be hone?” inynired Harry, timidly. 

No, madam Ile was good enough to say, 
however, that his absence was to make no differ- 
ence to inv remaining here as his guest.” 

iis reply, which might easily have been made 
offensive, was delivered with the most studied 
courtesy: it cut the hostess’s ground from under | 


her; fur it had answered the very objection which 
she had intended to imply. She felt herself not 
1 ly defeate , but repro el. 

‘Let us hore you will both return together,” 
said she PY 

‘Ido not tiuuk that very probable,” answered 
Mr. Balfour, slowly. 

An hour later and he had departed, his host- 





ess, under pretense of being engaged with her 
sick friend up stairs, not having so much as 
sh 1 his hand. Charles, indignant at this 
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“I WILL GIVE YOU A THOUSAND POUNDS DOWN FOR THAT CROMF7UN LOT.” 


slight, would have accompanied him to the rail- 
way station, but Balfour would not hear of it. 
For this he had two reasons: in the first place, 
he was anxious to kéep his route secret; and 
secondly, it was a part of his system to give the 
young man no sort of trouble or inconvenience 
on his account. He wished every association 
that linked them together to be one of pleasure. 

Mrs. Basil, as we have said, had not made her 
appearance that morning below stairs ; she was, 
in fact, no better, but rather worse: that news 
from Lingmoor, outwardly borne so well, had 
shaken her to the core. Still, no sooner had 
Balfour left than she made shift to rise, and 
even came down to dinner. She discussed with 
Charley, who had a considerable regard for her, 
the character of their late guest—not with hostil- 
ity, as his mother was wont to do, but with the 
air of one who asks for information, and has con- 
fidence in the verdict which she seeks. The lad, 
flattered by this implied compliment to his sa- 
gacity, answered her questicns readily enough. 
He praised his friend, of course, and thought he 


i) 


praised him even when he spokeall of he He® 
d 


repeated his pungent sayings, @ad served up his 
atiecdotes—such of them as were adapted, at least, 
for the ears of the ladies—anew. By this means 
he hoped to bring his hearers to a better opinion 


> 


of so capital a fellow; and in Mrs. Rasil’s case 
he apparently succeeded. | His mother still reit- 
erated her opinion that Mr. Balfour was a dan- 
gerous personage, and not a fit companion for 
any young man. Charles smiled at this, for it 
was.the almost literal fulfillment of a prophecy 
which Balfour had made to him, and believed 
in that gentleman's sagacity, accordingly, more 
than ever. Women were so ludicrously preju- 
diced; the fact of Mrs. Basil’ss—‘‘the white 
witch”—not being so was an exception that 
proved the role. She had been evidently inter- 
ested in his anecdotes, of one of which she had 
even requested to hear the particulars twice over; 
not that, in his own judgment, it was the best, 
but, being of a weird sort, it had probably struck 
her fancy. 
did not pretend to have the gift of narrative, as 
Mr. Balfour had—and his mother had seen in 
the story in question nothing at all. 

Mrs. Basil came down stairs no more after 
that evening. She grew worse and worse, and 













It had lost in the telling, too—for he | 


was not only confined to her room, but tosher | 


bed. Harry was not much with her; she seized 
with avidity this opportunity of being alone with 
Charley to undo, as far as she could, Mr. Bel- 
four’s work with him. 
the boy was a creature of impulse, and swayed 
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SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING,.—[Drawy py W, L, SHEPPARD. | 


This was not hard, for | 


for good or ill with equal 
ease. But she discoy- 
ered that it would be use- 
less to attempt hence- 
forth to conceal from him 
the nature of his future 
prospects. He was now 
firmly convinced that he 
was the heir toa large for- 
tune, and she regretted 
too late that she had 
left the disclosure to a 
stranger. What grieved 
her much more, and with 
reason, was that an at- 
tempt which she now 
made to bring the influ- 
ence of Agnes to bear 
upon him proved unsuc- 
cessful; the girl resolute- 
ly refused to come to the 
house in the absence of 
its master, and contra- 
ry, as she knew, to his 
express commandment. 
Charley himself, too, 
whose visits to Mr. Aird’s 
studio had been inter- 
mitted for some time, 
was received in Soho with 
coldness. It was not in 
Harry’s nature to under- 
stand this independence 
of spirit, and she deeply 
deplored it on her son's 
account. She had look- 
ed to this young girl 
to be his guardian an- 
gel, and had never an- 
ticipated that she could 
possibly decline to watch 
over a charge so pre- 
cious. She would not al- 
low, even to herself, that 
her son's own conduct was as much the cause of 
this as her husband's ill favor; but she saw in it, 
clearly enough, the mark of the cloven hoof, the 
work of Balfour. 

Sick Mrs. Basil could give her small comfort, 
though she did not attempt to defend their late 
visitor, as she had so unwarrantably appeared to 
do when discussing him with Charley. 

**The man is gone, my dear,” said she, weari- 
ly; ‘perhaps he may never ceme back: let us 
not meet troubles half-way. Carley has a kind, 
good heart’—for ‘‘the white witch” showed 
great favor to the lad at all times—“ and all will 
come right at last.” 

She seemed too ill and weary to argue the 
matter, and Harry left her, as she thought, to 
repose, No sooner was she gone, however, than 
the closed lids of Mrs. Basil were opened wide, 
and revealed a sleepless and unutterable woe. 
Her sharp, pinched face showed pain and fear. 
Her parched lips muttered unceasingly words 
like these, which were, perhaps, the ravings of 
her fevered brain: ‘‘ Iam sure of it now, quite 
sure; those stags, those stags! ‘There_is no 
room for hope. His Heart has become a stone, 
which no power can soften. It is no use to 
speak, or rather I am like one in a dream who 
watches murder done, and can not ery out.” 
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INSIDE PARIS. 

[ue illustrations this week on our first page 
and on page 758 are interesting as showing the 
state of affairs within the walls of Paris, and 
some of the arrangements made for its defense. 
The first is a picturesque sketch of a group of 
Parisian volunteers guarding a postern gate of 
the fortified enceinte which protects the city. 
That on page 788 depicts a scene now daily to be 
witnessed at the butchers’ shops in Paris—the 
long train, or queue, of patient people, mostly 
women, poor housewives or domestic servants, 
who stand waiting their turns for admission to 
buy the limited quantity of meat allowed for each 
person, as specified on the ticket to be shown be- 
fore the purchase. A gentleman writes from that 
city: ** The allowance of meat one Is receiving 
now for six days is about equivalent to a good- 
sized steak. By restraining one’s appetite one 
eats three days’ allowance at a single meal, and 
trusts to Providence for the next two days. 
set my conciérge to buy up the ration-cards of 
poor neighbors, so that as yet I have managed to 
get about six ounces of solid meat per day ; but 
the odd thing is, you can’t buy a scrap of cheese 
from one end of Paris to the other. One can 
understand milk, butter, and eggs failing; but 
cheese, which will keep for years, is another mat- 
ter. Jt is the same with hams, tongues, and all 
that class of provisions.” It is said the authori- 
ties intend to prohibit the sale of ration-cards by 
the poor, under severe penalties, as a praetice that 
may entail sickness and still worse distress upon 
that part of the population. 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 
‘*T gave used Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing 
Machine for the past six years, and it has in all 


respects surpassed my highest expectations. Dur- 
ing this time, though I have done all my family 
sewing upon it, it has not needed the slightest 
repair, and I am still using the needles I got with 
the machine, never having either broken or bent 
one. — Mrs. S. W. Burcxett, No. 3 Seventh 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 
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To eure a Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, use 
Browy’s Broncuiar ‘Trocues.—[ Com. } 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
For Moth Patches, Freckles, & Tan, 


Use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. 
It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Druggists. 
Depot, 49 Bond St., New York. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 


For Comedones, Black- worms or Grubs, Pimply 
Eruptions and B!otched disfigurations on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. It is invalu- 
able, and contains no Lead Poison. Prepared only by 
Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., New York. Sold by 
Druggists every where. 

OOSEW'S STANDARD OPERAS for 
VOICE AND PIANO-FORTE. Edited by Ar- 
thur Sullivan. The complete series, unabridged, with 





Italian and English words. Price One Dollar each. 
be Operas will be printed from new type on the finest 
paper, large Svo, in volumes containing 200 to 270 pages 


each. They will appear fortnightly, commencing in 
the following order: 
Nov. 1. DON JUAN (now ready). 
“ 15. FIDELIO (now ready). 
Dec. 1. I. BARBIERE 
* 15. LA SONNAMBULA., 
Jan. 1. MARTHA. 
* 15. IL TROVATORE. 

Subscribers’ names received by all Music-sellers and 
Booksellers, or by the Publishers, BOOSEY & CO., 4 
Bond St., and W.A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N.Y. 

Copies mailed direct on receipt of price and post- 
age, $1 12. 





the Christian Union, $3. Either of Harper's, $4. 
Phrenologica!l Journal, $3. Marshall's Washington, 
$5. And the Doctor, a chromo, $5. The worth of $20 

for only $750. Sendto 8S, R. WELLS, Publisher, 
389 Broadway, N. Y. 


$i0 made from 50c.! 


Something urgentiy needed by every body. Call 
and examine, or 12 Samples sent (postage paid) for 
Fifty Cents that retail easily for Ten Dollars. 


R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


1. 7. STEWART & C0. 


are offering, 








at about one-half the usual cost of importation, 
One case very elegant 
STRIPED INDIA LONG SHAWLS. 
Two cases 
LACE GOODS, 
viz: 

POINT GAZE AND APPLIQUE SHAWLS, 
FLOUNCES, CAPES, HANDKERCHIEFS, SETS, 
CHANTILLY AND GUIPURE TRIMMING LACES, 
BLACK AND WHITE LLAMA OVERDRESSES, 
SACQUES AND SHAWLS. 

Forming the largest and most elegant assortment 
they have ever offered, 

- having purchased them in Europe 
at panic prices. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS, 


>) HOR T-H A ND.—150 words per minnte. Send 
stamp. J.J, Guay, P.O. Box 4847, New York, \. 
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MY WIFE AND J; 


oR, 
HARRY HENDERSON’S HISTORY. 


—_—— 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of “* Uncle Tom's Cabin,” “* Minister's Wooing,” 
ete. 








CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION, 


) appears to me that the world is returning to its 
second childhood, and running mad for stories. 
Stories! Stories! Stories! every where; stories in 
every paper, in every crevice, crack, and corner of the 
house. Stories fall from the pen faster than leaves of 
autumn, and of as many shades and colorin Stories 
blow over here in whirlwinds from England. Stories 
are translated from the French, from the Danish, from 
the Swedish, from the German, from the Russian. 
There are serial stories for adults in the Atlantic, in 
the Overland, in the Galazy, in Hi *s, in Scribner's, 
There are serial stories for youthful pi in Our 
Young Folks, the Little Corporal, the the 
Youth's Companion, and very soon we anticipate news- 
papers with serial stories for the nursery. We shall 
those charmingly illustrated magazines, the Cra- 
dle, the Rocking-Chair, the First Rattle, and the First 
Tooth, with successive chapters of “‘Goosy or 
Gander,” and ‘Hickory Dickory Dock,” and “Ol 
Mother Hubbard,” extendi through twelve or 
twenty-four or forty-eight numbers. 

I have often questioned what Solomon would have 
said if he had lived in our day. The r man, it a) 
pears, was somewhat blasé with the abundance of lit- 
erature in his times, and remarked that much study 
was a weariness to the flesh. Then, printing was not 
invented, and “‘books” were all copied by hand, in 
those very square Hebrew letters, where each letter is 
about as careful a bit of work as a gravestone. And 
yet, even with all those restrictions and circumscrip- 
tions, Solomon rather testily remarked: “Of making 
many books there is no.end!" What would he have 
said had he looked over a modern publisher’s cata- 
logue ? 

Tt is understood now that no paper is complete 
without its serial story, and the spinning of these 
stories keeps thousands of wheels and spindles in mo- 
tion. It is now understood that whoever wishes to 
gain the public ear, and to propotnd a new theory, 
must do it in a serial story. Hath any one in our day, 
as in St. Paul's, a psalm, a doctrine, « tongue, a reve- 
lation, an interpretation—forthwith he wraps it up in 
a serial story, and presents it to the public. We have 
prison discipline, free trade, labor and capital, woman's 
rights, the temperance question, in serial stories. We 
have Romanism and Protestantism, High Church and 
Low Church and no Church, contending with: each 
other in serial stories, where each side converts the 
other, according to the faith of the narrator. . 

We see that this —e is to goon. Svon it will be 
necessary that every leading clergyman should embody 
his theology in a serial story, to be delivered from the 
pulpit Sunday after Sunday. We look forward to an- 
nouncements in our city papers such as these: The 
Rey. Dr. Ignatius, of the Church of St. Mary the Vir- 
gin, will begin a serial romance, to be entitled “St. 
Sebastian and the Arrows,” in which he will embody 
the duties, the trials, and the temptations of the youn 
Christians of our day. The Rev. Dr. Boanerges, o 
Plymouth Rock Church, will begin a serial story, en- 
titled Calvin's Daughter,” in which he will discuss 
the distinctive features of Protestant theology. The 
Rev. Dr. Cool Shadow will go on with his interesting 
romance of “Christianity a Dissolving View "—de- 
signed to show how every thing is, in many respects, 
like every thing else, and all things lead somewhere, 
and every thing will finally end somehow, and that 
therefore it is important that every body should culti- 
vate aay sweetness, and have the very best time 
possible in this world. 

By the time that all these romances get to going, the 
system of teaching by parables, and opening one's 
mouth in dark sayings, will be fully elaborated. Pil- 
grim's Progress will be nowhere. The way to the Ce- 
estial City will be as plain in every body's mind as 
the way up Broadway, and so much more interesting ! 
Finally, all science and all art and all business will 
explained, conducted, and directed by serial stories, 
till the present life and the life to come shall form only 
one grand romance. This will be about the time of 
the Millenium. 

Meanwhile, I am going to furnish a serial story for 
the Christian Union, and I choose the subject that is 
in every body’s mind and mouth, discussed on every 
platform, surging from every body's tongue, and com- 
ing home to every man's business and bosom, to wit: 


MY WIFE AND I. 


I trust that Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton, and all 
the prophetesses of our day, will remark the humility 
and propriety of my title. It is not I and My Wife— 
oh no! Itis My Wife andI, What am I, and what is 
my father's house, that I should go before my wife in 
any thing? 

« But why specially for the Christian Union?" says 
Mr. Chadband. Let us in a —_ of love inquire. 

Is it not evident why, O beloved? Is not that firm 
in human nature which stands under the title of My 
Wire anv I the oldest and most venerable form of 
Christian union on record? Where, I ask, will you find 
a better one —a wiser, a stronger, a sweeter, a more 
universally popular and agreeable one? 

To be sure, there have been times and seasons when 
this ancient and respectable firm has been attacked as 
a piece of old-fogyism, and various substitutes for it 
proposed. It has been said that “‘My Wire anp I” 
denoted a selfish, close corporation inconsistent with 
a general, all-sided, diffusive, universal benevolence. 
That My Wire anv I, in a millenial community, had 
no particular rights in each other more than any of 
the thousands of the brethren and sisters of the human 
race. They have said, too, that My Wire anp I, in- 
stead of an indissoluble unity, were only temporary 
partners, engaged on time, with the liberty of giving 
their month's notice and starting off to a new firm. 

It is not thus that we understand the matter. 

My Wire anv I, as we understand it, is the sign and 
symbol of more than any earthly partnership or union 
—of something sacred as religion, indissoluble as the 
soul, endless as eternity—the symbol chosen by Al- 
mighty Love to represent his redeeming, eternal union 
with the soul of man. 

A fountain of eternal youth gushes near the hearth 
of every household. Each man and woman that have 
loved truly, have had their romance in life—their po- 
etry in existence. 

So I, in giving my history, disclaim all other. Look 
not for trap-doors, or haunted houses, or deadly con- 
spiracies, or murders, or concealed crimes, in this his- 
tory, for you will not find one. You shall have sim- 
ply and only the old story—old as the first of Genesis 
—of Adam, stupid, desolate, and lonely withont Eve, 
and how he sought and how he found her, and how 
they fared together thereafter. 

This much, on mature consideration, I hold to be 
about the sum and substance of all the romances that 
have ever been written, and so long as there are new 
Adams and new Eves in each coming generation, it 
will not want for sympathetic listeners. 

So I, Henry Henderson—a plain Yankee boy from 
the mountains of New Hampshire, and at present cit- 
izen of New York- commence my story. 

My experiences have three stages: 
rm. _ My child-wife, or the experiences of Boy- 
gomeat. My shadow-wife, or the experiences of my 

Third. My real wife, where I saw her, how I sought 
and found her, and how we fared together. ses 





In the course of these experiences, my good friends, 





you will find that we take occasion to discuss all sorts 
of modern and exciting topics, and to keep up with 
the spirit of this discussing age, when there is no- 
thing which may not be considered an open question. 
The above is the introductory chapter of a new and 
most charming tale by Mrs. Stowe, commenced this 
week in the Christian Union, and to be continued dar- 
ing the year 1871. For sale by all newsdealers. The 
wiiichive, Messrs. J. B. Forv & Co., 39 Park Row, 
Rew York, offer to send the paper to subscribers two 
months Free; that is, all subscriptions sent in be- 
tween now and January, 1871, shall be credited from 
the beginning of this story fully up to January, 1872. 
The price of an annual subscription is three dollars. 
Following this is the prospectus of the , Peper. To 
every new subscriber is presented Marshall's superb 
“ Household of Washington,” a work which 
has made the artist famous over Europe and Amer- 
ica, and has never been sold for less than $5. With 
such a combination of attractions, it is not noo apa | 
that the Christian Union is taking the very front ran 
among religious newspapers. 


The Great Religious Weekly, 


The Christian “Union, 


A THOROUGHGOING RELIGIOUS FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER. 


Sixteen Large Quarto Pages — Each Number 
Cut and Stitched. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, Editor. 


It may be best described as an Unsectarian, Inde- 
—- Weekly Journal, devoted to Religion, Morals, 

eform, Foreign and Domestic News of the Church 
and the World, Literature, Science, Art, Agriculture, 
Trade, Finance, &c., &c., and containing contribu- 
tions from well-known eminent writers. 


It has Something for all Members of 
the Household. 








Admirable contributed and editorial articles, dis- 
cussing all the great topics of the day ; fresh informa- 
tion on unhackneyed subjects ; much matter of a high 
and pure religious tone; Poems, Household Stories, 
and Chat for the little ones. 

It is the Brightest and Most Interest- 
ing Religious Paper published, 
Being quoted from by the press of the entire country 
more extensively than any other. The whole edito- 
rial work is in the hands of experienced and culti- 

vated men. 





In addition to Mr. Beecuer’s 


*STAR PAPERS, 


and the regular weekly reports by Mr. Ettinwoop of 
his Friday Evening Prayer-Meeting 
Lecture: Room Talks, 


Many other features of constant a varying interest 
fill its columns from week to wee: 





The Contributors are Representative 
Men of all Denominations. 
It is increasing in circulation more rapidly than 
any other religious weekly. 


A New and Charming Serial, 


MY WIFE AND I; 


Or, HARRY HENDERSON'S HISTORY, 


BY 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, 


Is this week commenced in the Christian Union—a se- 
rial story of to-day, which promises to be one of the 
most vivid and interesting works that ever came from 
her pen. This story alone would be well worth tak- 
ing the paper for, even if unaccompanied by the great 
variety and richness of other matter. 


Read What the Papers Say 


CONCERNING 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Which will ve sent FIREE until January 1, 1871, to 
all who now subscribe for the year 1871, embracing all 
the numbers of Mrs. STOWE'S story. 

Not only the ablest and best, but also, as we su 
pose, the most popular of American periodicals. It 

as already greater influence than any other religious 
paper in the country.—The Nation (N. Y.). 

8 taking rank among the ablest religions newspa- 

pers in the land.—American Presbyterian (Phila.). 

One of the very ablest papers that reaches us.—Stand- 
-~ +4 a Cross, Bishop MclIlvaine’s organ (Cincin- 
nati, O.). 

One of the leading weekly religious journals of the 
world.—Pacific Christian Advocate (San Francisco). 


Read What the Critios Say 


MARSHALL’S 


Household Engraving of Washington, 
A Fine Impression of avhich is PRESENTED to 
Every New Subscriber to the Paper. 

From D. HUNTINGTON, President of 
the National Academy of Design. 

“Mr. Marshall’s engraving is truly a master-piece of 
the enqraver's art. Every one, and, above all, every 
American, should possess a copy of this noble print.” 
From F. 0. C. DARLEY, the celebrated 

Artist. 


“Tt is, beyond all ; the best engraved in 
line, yet produced in this country, as well as the finest 
copy of guart's portrait I have ever seen.” 

From EDWARD EVERETT. 

* * * “7¢ is truly a superb work. Nothing could be 
finer. Jt places Mr. Marshall at once by the side of the 
great Masters of his Art.” 


A GREAT CHANCE! 


A Steady, Profitable Business 
For Intelligent, Active Men and Women. 

Whoever will take hold can do a really handsome, 
wwell-paying business. All our agents are doing well, 
and many are now making from to $60 a day. We 
invite all inclined to undertake remunerative work to 
send to the Publishers for a circular and specimen co) 
(FREE), giving the very liberal TERMS to AGENTS, 
and setting forth the peculiar worth of the Paper, and 
the Picture which is 

GIVEN AWAY 

with it to all subscribers. 


Subscription Price, 
ONLY $3 00 per YEAR, 


for which are given the Paper and the Picture above 
named to all new subscribers. Srzcimzn Corims sent 
Free by mail to any address. 
J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
89 Park Row, New York City. 
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WHAT $5 | WILL D0! 
95,000 Dollars'! 


Homes! 
Health! 
Happiness! 
__ Fortunes! 


How 
You May Have Them. 


Plantations, -Parms, 
Villa Sites, Homesteads, 
Vineyards, &e , 


most delightful and healthy climate, the place to 
avoid the rigors of Northern Winters, and to enjoy a 
moderate Summer temperature, exempt from lane 
and Throat Diseases, Malaria] and other Fevers, at 


AIKEN, S. C., 


well named “THE SOUTHERN SARATOGA.” Only 
forty-eight hours from New York, and one hour frow 
Augusta, Ga. 


Ninety + five Thousand Dollars 
IN PRIZES! 


To be distributed among the Shareholders. 


Only 19,000 Shares will be Issued, at 
$5 BACH 
THE 


GREAT PREMIUM LAND SALE 


Is conducted on a new and popular plan for the sale 
of valuable improved 


REAL ESTATE, 
COUNTRY HOMES, FARMS, AND VILLA SITES, 
Amounting to $95,000 in Value, 

All to be awarded to Shareholders in 
JANUARY NEXT. 

This property is of great value, either for residence 


or to hold as an investment, and is now in great de- 
mand by Northern people. 


95,000 Dollars! 


6th Prize—Twenty-five Hundred Dollars. 
Tth Prize—Fifteen Hundred Dollars. 

And Eighty-seven other Grand Prizes, 
Aggregate value of which is 


Ninety-five Thousand Dollars! 
EVERY SHAREHOLDER 


GETS 
A PREMIUM SURE. 


Asa pont of this popular sale, see the zeal with 
which shares are now being taken. 

EVERY ONE remitting $5 becomes a shareholder, 
and receives at once, by return mail, one of the follow- 
ing superb works of a | with a ticket in the 
above GREAT DISTRIBUTION. 

Thus every purchaser of a share . 
IS SURE TO RECEIVE THE VALUE OF HIS MON- 
EY immediately, and may also become the possessor 
of one of the GRAND PRIZES. 

This popular plan enables all to adorn their homes 
with the following choice 


WORKS OF ART, 


which are now ready for delivery to purchasers of 
shares, and are sent safely packed in tubes by mail, 
ay as follows: 

‘OR $5, ONE SHARE in the Great Distribution and 
one copy of the large and beautiful Steel Engraving, 


“THE MARRIAGE OF POCAHONTAS,” 
on heavy plate paper, 32 x 42 inches. 

Or, ONE SHARE in the Great Distribution and 
one copy of the fine Chromo entitled 


“AN AMERICAN AUTUMN,” 


printed in oil, with 21 colors, tints, &c., 25x 34 inches. 
Or, ONE SHARE in the Great Distribution and the 
elegant Steel Engraving entitled 


“THE DAY WE CELEBRATE,” 


size 28x38. This is an entirely new work—should be 
seen to be appreciated. 

Or, ONE SHARE in the Great Distribution and the 
elegant Steel-Plate Engraving entitled 


“THE LANDING OF COLUMBUS,” 


size 28x38. A New and Splendid Historical Work of 
Art 


rt. 
Terms to Agents and Clubs furnished. 
For further description of prizes, &c., send stamp 
for catalogue. : 
Remittances for shares should be made with Post- 
Office money order or currency in registered letter. 
Address 


J. C DERBY, 
General Manager, 
177 Broadway, New York. 


Post-Office Box 1439. 
Or, Southern Office, Augusta, Ga. 


Opinions from High Authority. 
FROM THE NEW YORK COMMERCIAL ADVER- 
TISER, NOV. 12, 1870. 

Waar Frvr Dows.ans Witt Do.—That the Great Pre- 
mium Land Sale will prove a success there is no doubt. 
The plan of distribution is original, and its reliability 
is vouched for in the fact of its general management 
being under the direction of Mr. J. C. Derby, a geut - 
man well known to the newspaper and book pub . 
ers in the United States. e manner in which he 

rformed his duty as United States Commissiontr 

or Exhibitors at the International Exhibition at Par . 
in 1867, is a guarantee that he will give satisfaction i 
this case as well. The salubrity of the climate of t ig 
region is vouched for by parties of high authority, 
among them Mr. Thurlow Weed, who says: fhe 

“If Northern ple knew how cheap and fert 
these lands at Aiken are, and how desirable and _— 
ant a residence is in this climate, there would 3 
stampede, not of ‘carpet-baggers’ merely, but of per 
manent residents from the North.” 
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LEA & PERRINS’ 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE. 
PRONOUNCED Extract ofa letter from 








CONNOISSEURS 


TO BE THE ONLY 


GOOD Sauce, 


and applicable to 
EVERY VARIETY |: 


a Medical Gentleman 
at Madras tw his 
Brother at Worcester, 
May, 1851: 


4 “Tell Lea & Perrins 
that their Sauce is 
‘4 highly esteemed in 
“TIndia, and, in my 


opinion, the most 
oF iii wholesome Sauce 
DISH that is made.” 


At the Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, and Supper 
Table, it imparts the most exquisite relish and zest to 
Soups, Fish, Hot or Cold Joints, Fowl, Game, &c. 

The universal demand and excellence has led to 
many imitations of LEA & PERRINS' SAUCE. 

JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, 
1 Union Square and 30 South William Street, 


Special Agents for the United States. 


3 Watch! $3 Watch! 





THE GREAT EUROPEAN 


Eureka Aluminum-Gold Watch Co. 


HAVE APPOINTED 


J, F. WILLIAMS & CO., JEWELERS, 


561 Broadway, New York, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S., 


And have authorized them to sell their great Eureka 
A.toumtnum-Gotp Watcues for Tuxer Do.vars, and 
to warrant each and every one to keep correct time for 
dne year. This Watch we guarantee to be the best and 
cheapest time-keeper that is now in use in any part of 
the globe. The works are in double cases, Lady's and 
Gent’s size, and are beautifully chased. The cases are 
nade of the metal now so widely known in Europe as 
Aluminum Gold. It has the exact color of Gold, which 
it always retains; it will stand the test of the strongest 
acids; no one can tell it from Gold only by weight, the 
Aluminum Gold being one-fourth lighter. The works 
are all made by machinery, the same as the well-known 
American Watch. We pack the Watch safely in asmal! 
box and send it by mail to any past of the Cuited States 
on receipt of $3 50; fifty cents for eo and postage. 
A key is sent free with each Watch. Money should be 
sent by Post-Office Money Order or in a Registered 
Letter. Address all orders and communications to 


J. F. WILLIAMS & CO., Jewelers, 


561 Broadway, New York. 


‘BURNETT'S 


(THE BEST 





Flavoring Extracts. 


** Doth superior Ae ties | DXiracts are sis ‘ 
it; 


* «Standard,’ uniform in quality, and give entire sat- 
“isfaction to our custemers.” 
PARK & TILFORD, 
2ist Street and Broadway. 
“Growing in favor.” 
ACKER, MERRALL, & CONDIT, 
Chambers Street. 
2,5, and 10 oz., Pint, and Quart sizes fer sale by all 
first-class Grocers in the United States and Canada. 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Sote Proprietors, 
Boston, Mass. 


- BLEES’ 


Noiseless, 
Liuk-Motion, 
Lock-Stitch 


SEWING MACHINE 


_, Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
S strength and beauty of 
¥ stitch, durability of 
construction, and ra- 
pidity of motion, 

Call and examine: 
and, for agencies and 
S circulars, apply at 
> 623 BROADWAY, 
—=— ———=— New York. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 


Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clabs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


The Forrester Submerged Pump 


is a double-acting, non-freezing Force Pump. It is 
composed entirely of metal, is simple in construction, 
Very durable, and not liable to get out of order. It 
has no packings, and hence-works with the least pos- 
sible friction. Will work in wells of any depth, and 
1s the cheapest and best for general use. Agents 
Wanted—local and traveling. Dealers specially in- 
terested. Send for Circular. Address 

FORRESTER MANUFACTURING CO., 

Corner Church & Cortlandt Streets, New York. 

SLEEP — Peaceful, Caln — SLEEP. 
CHLORALINE. 
‘ Indorsed by the best medical minds of Europe and 
suetica as the only harmless substitute for Opium, 
te TPhine, Laudanum, and all other poisonous narcot- 
“ used for prosecing sleep. Price 50 cents and $1 
wd bottle. nd for Cireular containing medical in- 
orsements, T. DE WITT KAVANA, Proprietor, 

81 Barclay St.. New York. 





















NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, $3, and either of 


mendations. 


$200 gold ones. 


one-tenth the price. 





Democrat, 


The celebrated IMITATION-GOLD HUNTING WATCHES, “Collins 
Metal” (Improved Oroide).—These justly-celebrated Watches have been 80 
thoroughly tested during the last four years, and their reputation for time and 
as imitations of Gold Watches is so well established as to require no recom- 
Prices : —Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, $15, equal in appearance 
and for time to gold ones costing $150. 


Those of extra fine finish, $20, equal to 


We are also making an extra heavy and extra fine watch, full- 
jeweled patent lever, equaling in appearance a $250 gold watch. 
magnificent watches we charge only $25. All our watches fully guaranteed by 
special certificate. All our watches are in hunting cases, gents’ and ladies’ sizes. 
Chains, Collins Metal, $2 to $8. 


For these 


Also, all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at 


The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we have seen.—N. Y. Tribune. 
The goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably given satisfaction.—N. ¥. Times. 
One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy's 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 
express to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, cor. Worth St. (up stairs), New York, 





_ All persons holding Patrons’ Tickets in Fourth Series are hereby notitied that the fund is being distributed. 
Send for Circulars and Samples. Address Washingt: p Medallion Pen Co., N. Y., inclosing Stamp. 











Tue First Epition or One Hounprep anv Firty 
Tuovsanp copies of Viek’s Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Seeds and Floral Guide is pub- 
lished and ready to send out—100 pages, and an En- 
graving of almost every desirable Flower and Vege- 
table. It is elegantly printed on fine tinted paper, il- 
lustrated with Three Hundred fine Wood Engravings 
and Two beautiful 


COLORED PLATES. 


The most beautiful and the most instructive Floral 
Guide published. 

A German Edition published, in all other re- 
spects similar to the English. 

Sent free to all my customers of 1870, as rapidly as 
possible, without application. Sent to all others who 
order them for Tem Cents, which is not half the 
cost. 


Address JAMES VICK, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN STi, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


‘THE FOUNDLING, _ 


A group of statuary by 
John Rogers, just com- 
rleted: also, COMING 

0 THE PARSON. 
Price, $15 each. 

Parties desiring these 
or other groups, or wish- 
ing to send them as pres- 
ents to their friends, can 
inclose the price, and 
they will be delivered at 
any point east of the 
Mississippi with all ex- 
press charges prepaid; or 
will be sent west of there 
by freight, and'a discount 
ailowed in compensa- 
tion. 

Send for Illustrated 

JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Syme Spicren 











- 


Catalogue and Price-List to 











“IT STILL WAVES,"’ Rich, Rare and Recy as over. arse, 40 
colamns of charm: Bamor, Po: ue 4 pe 
dere posed. “ventilated”’ in 1870. Itiee paper fr LIVE people. le 

for oll, Established 1953. kt is NOT s NEW It belongs te mo sect or 
EVui It is reliable, trothfal—e for There ie nothing like it 
VERY subscriber will . 


feariows, 
receive mow 
greving, * PIONEERS OF AMERIC - 
$e cngpare, Now is arantes sate 
S conte secures this paper = whole year, and $3 engraving free pratis 
Tee bee rem, ** Star Spangied Banner,’’ Hinedale £ "t 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information abont these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


ests. ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ is. 
SAPOLIO, 


For General 
. SS Household purposes 
IS BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 


- @ On Receipt of One Dollar _ 
We will Mail to you the most acceptable gift to a 
oun 


ig Lady, 
LORING’S BOX OF HOME NOTE PAPER, 


French or English, Stamped with her Initial. 

Address LORING, Publisher, 

35 School Street, Boston, Mass. 
’ will secure by return mail copies 

ONE DIME of Tue Brioat Sinz, the cheapest, 

most attractive, and most popular young people’s pa- 

per in the world (all stories complete), worth three 

times the money. Splendid premiums and large cash 

commissions to agents. Order at once. 

JOHN B. ALDEN & CO., Publishers, 

Chicago, Tl. 























ENEW NOW.—THE PICTORIAL PHLE- 


Harper's, $4, sent a year for $5, by 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 





j | D. WILSON & CO., 397 Pearl St., N. Y., fur- 
« nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 











MANUFACTURED BY THE PROPRIETORS. 


F. KE. SUIRE & CO. 
Wholesale Druggists, 


N. W. COR. FOURTH & VINE STREETS, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Price, per Bottle, $1 00. Sent by express, free, on 
receipt of $1 25. 


THEA-NECTAR 





THEA-NECTA 
| Soy sf IS A PURE 
FE FS BLACK TEA 
Sp ay WITH THE 

Ag Green: Tea Flavor. 
: WARRANTED 





TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 


WANTED. 


BOOK CANVASSERS of both sexes are wanted in 
every Church and Congregation in the U.S. and Prov- 
inces, to sell works especially appropriate as Gift- 
Books for the Holidays, viz. : Lia at Evening Time: 
a Book of Support and Comfort for the Aged. Edited 
by John Stanford Holme, D.D. Beecher's Morning and 
Evening Devotional Exercises. Jesus of Nazareth. By 
Lyman Abbott. Old Testament Shadows. By Lyman 
Abbott. Biography of Distinguished Women. By Mrs. 
8. J. Hale. And other works that would make a de- 
sirable addition to any library. Liberal Commissions 
given. Intelligent and energetic Agents can make 
the business very profitable. For further particulars 





Marr ~ every where, 
— $75 to $250 per month, mee ane te 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPKUV ED 
S COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SOCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
et Wilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
~ superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
— beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
e makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
= from $75 to $250 per munth and expeuses, or a 
6S commission from which twice that amount can be 
tae Made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mase. ; 
== Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; or Chicago, Il. 


Local A gents Wanted. 


I want a local agent in every town and 
village iu the country, to canvass for the 
WESTERN WORLD. A Mag- 
nificent $5 Premium Steel En- 
graving ww every subscriber. From $1 
to $10 can be easily made in an evening. 
Liberal cash commission allowed. Seud 
stamp for Sproimens and PaizeCinco.ar. 


JAMES R. ELLIOTT, Boston, Masa: 


$500 PER WEEK 


Can be made by parties who are wide-awake, without 
interfering with other business. Address JAMES 
ROOD & CO., 636 Broadway, N. ¥. 








MADE 


Y With our Stencil and 
Key-Check Outtit. 
ce Cinovrans Free. 


WANTED AGENTS to sell the Universal 

Sewing Machine, size 
12 in. long by $ in height, of great capacity and dura- 
bility; works on a new principle Price, complete, 
$15 00; sent C.O.D. Address Universal 8S, Mi. 
Co., 58 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





GENTS WANTED, in every section of the 
country, tosell the Mlistory of the War be- 
tween France and Prussia, by L. P. Brockett, 
M.D. ‘The most popular and best-selling book of the 
year. Sample sent, postpaid, on receipt of $150. Send 
for circular. Address GAYLORD WATSON, Publish- 
er, 16 Beekman Street, New York. 
\ ATCH FREE-—GIVEN GRATIS to eve 
live man who will act as agent in a new, light, an 
honorable business paying $30 a day sure. No gift en- 
terprise. Nohumbug. No money wanted in advance. 
Address R. Monror Eauese & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HANDSOME FULL-GILT Photograph Al- 
bum, holding 20 full-size pictures, mailed, post- 
— for 25 cts.; 5 for $1: $2 25 perdozen. Circulars 
ree. Address Cc. 8. RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 
$10 A DAY.—Business entirely new. Circulars free, 
Address J.C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 


WATCH FREE, and $30 a day sure, at 4 no hum- 
bug. Address LATTA & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


75 PER ‘WEEK easily made by Agents. 
+9) Address Sace Man'r'e Co., Cornwall, onn, 


5 a Month, with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. Dun’t fail to secure Circular an 
Samples, free. Address 8. M. Sexncun, Brattleboro, Vt. 





ADAY! 40 new articles for Agents. Sam- 
ples sent free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me 


———————$— 


sw New Subscribers will be supplied with either 
Harrer’s Magazine, Harren's Week y, or Hanrer’s 
Bazar, from the present time to the end of the year 1971 
Jor Four Dollars. 


—— 








inquire of or address AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harrer & Brovurns, 
831 Pearl St., New York. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 





ne 


-7F-THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
HAIR DRESSING in. the World 
THE FISHERIES,—NETS, SEINES, LINES, 


suitable for 
Export, River, Pond, Lake, or Sea Fishing, for sale to 
the trade by AMERICAN NET AND TWINE CO., 
43 Commercial St., Boston. Samples and prices by mail. 


XYGENIZED AIR, a cure for Scrofala, 
Catarrh, and Consumption. Send address for 
Pamphlet to Dr. C. L. BLOOD, Boston, Mass. 


TENT ‘ — HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 
\ INEGAR. WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 
10 hours, without using drugs. For circular, address 

F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 








e ] () '¢ 825.—Gennine Oroide-Gold Watches. Ad- 
dress Joun Foeean, M'f'r, 79 Nassan St., N.Y. 





WAS cured of Deafness and Catarrh by a simple 
remedy, and will send the receipt free. 
Mrs. M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N. J. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


\ E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of $30 per Week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our new and wonderful inven- 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
PER MONTH to Agents. 15 entirely 


new articles. staple as flour. Samples free. 








TERMS FOR 1871, 


Harper's Magazin, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Werkty, One Year...... 400 
Harrer's Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 


Harren'’s Macazine, Hauven's Weexry, and Harrrn’s 
Bazan, to one address, fur ove year, $10 00; or avy 
two for $7 00, a 


An Extra Copy of either the Macazinn, Weexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Clib of Five 
Sonsconiuens at $4 00 each, in one remiliance; or Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Wexwiy or Bacar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postage. 
The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year, Sub- 
scriptions mx) numence with any Number. When 
no time is specitied, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, aud buck Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 
When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be.jost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, ae _ 


Terms ron Apvertisine in Harrer’s Personas, 


Harper's Mavazine.— Whole Page, $500 ; Half Page, 
$250: Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 

Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each ipsertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 per Line; Cuts aud Display, 
$1 25 per Liue—eaca insertion. 








. M. LLININGTON, 88 South Halsted St., Chicago, 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
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S DURING THE KINes 
4 PRESENCE IN THE CITY. 
y BY ORDER 


HARPER'S W E EKLY. 
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VICTOR EMANUEL IN ROME. 





CG. GUNTHER SONS 


offer a large assortment of 


SEAL SACQUES, 


at $85, $95, $110; 


Astrakhan Sacques, 


at $40, $50, $60. 


All of their Best Manufacture, of the Newest 
Patterns and Finish. 


502 & 504 BROADWAY, New York. 





TIFFANY & C0,, = 


UNION SQUARE, 
Having-removed to their New 
Store, now offer their entire im- 
portation for the Holidays—se- 
lected expressly for their open- | 


F.SCHLEIFER & Co.'s 
PURE CALIFORNIA 


BRANDY. 


- have great satisfaction in being able to reeommend 
s Brandy to my medical brethren asa Pure Wine 
Be andy, free from all adult sheen and substitn- 





“is of other spirits or flavorings ‘HARLES T. 
JAC KSON, St ite Assayer for Massa hn isetts 
F. SCHLEIFER & CO., San Francisco. 


HENRY G, SCHMIDT & CO., 38 Beaver Street, 
New York. Sole Eastern Agents. | 


SCIE NTIFIC AMERICAN, 1871, 


hed Weekly 16 pages; fall 


of splendid en- 
a ngs and arti vy the best wr 


ters on the Popn- 





Jar Sciences and th In dustrial arts, Mechanics, Man- 
ufactures, Inventions, Engineering, Chemistry, Arch- 
ite Household and Farming Industry. The | 
Scient American has been published 25 years, 
cir es the World over nd is recog nized as AV erent | 
Popular +e itor Spe en numbers sent free | 


Te 51.59 for six months Address 
mat NN & re ‘O.. “9 87 Park Row, New York, 
evs and Patent 


New Parent Law.—Our readers are aware } 
that a New Patent Law was approved by the 
President in July last. Messrs 
N. Y., have just 


law, which they furnish free to inventors. 


Munn & Co., 
37 Park Row, 
issued a handsome edition of the 
Mann 


engaged in securing patents for 


& Co. have been 


nearly a quarter of a century, and are securing | 


about fifty patents per week. 


POLLAK & SON, 
Mannfecturers of 
Genuine MEERSCHAUM GOODS. 
Ambers, Repairing and Boiling 
Retail Store. 27 John St., 
middle of the block. 
Send for Circular. 


ORSE c ue IPPING.— Adie’s Patent Machine, 
$8 it 151 Broadway, Room 6. 
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N. 
Robes de Chambre 


House Ooats, 
FOR 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Large assortment, superior style, very low prices. 


BE. A. NEWELL, 


727 Broadw yAYs cor. Waverley Place. 


Mason & Wamlin 
New Sryles 
Cadet Organs. 


“Prices Redueed. 


y ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES free. 
Mane HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 596 
Broadw: Ay. “NEW YORK; 154 Tremont 8t., BOSTON. 


Engines, ‘Tools, Machinery, &e., 
KOR SALE, 





Al 
THE NOVELTY IRON WORKS 
Foor or East 121TH Sr., N.Y. 
Embracing 
ENGINES, PLANERS, LA'THES, 
SMITHS’ AND BOILER- MAKERS’ TOOLS, 
And Machinery and P. Pag of the most approved 
kinds, , &e. Also, 

6 secs PRNAOUNE | ENGIN ES, partly tinished , 
2 STEVENSON’S PATENT TURBINE WATER- 
WHEELS, 66-inch diameter; and 
1 MARINE BEAM ENGINE, 66-in. by 10-ft. stroke. 

JNO 8S, SCHULTZE, 
Receiver of the Novelty Iron Works. 
ge Send for Catalogue. 
New York, Oct. 29, 1870. 
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WILSON 


SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE 


for shenpttatey , du- 
rability & beauty 
slands unrivaled! For 
stitching 

P fucking, | fettin 









°F AGENTS W ANTED ‘in every Socone in tho 
United States where we have not one already employed. 
Yor particulars address Wilson Sewing Machine Co., 
Cleveland, 0.; Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


Farnham, Gilbert & Co, 


BANKERS, 
No. 8 Wall Street, New York. 





| $500 Rewanp is offered by 
[the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 

‘atarrh Remedy for a case 
lof Catarrh which he can not 
cure. Sold by druggists, or 


sent by mail for 0 cents, 
A pamphlet on Catarrh free. 
Address Dr. R..V. Pixrxce, 
No, 133 Seneca Street, Buf 
fglo, N. ¥. 
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Printing Machines of all kinds, 
" from $2 to $200, Send for citcular. 
Printer Manuf’g Uo., 14 Kilby St., Boston, Mass, 
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| imen copy free. 


BISHOP & REIN, 


JEWELERS, 


Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
___NEW YORE 





Hatter and Furrier, 
DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 


719 BROADWAY, New York Hotel. 
LADIES’ FINE FURS, 


Seal Sacques, #75, #90, $100. 


Astrakhan Sacques, #35, $45, $50. 
IMPORTER OF 


ENGLISH HATS FOR GENTLEMEN WEAR. 
UNRIVALED 


HOLIDAY 
NOVELTIES. 


House Coats, 
Dressing Robes, 


“Our, Fritz,” 
“Chancellor, P 
“Monarch ‘ 
Scarfs, 


Srylish and Fashronadie, 


With an Immense Variety of 


HOSIERY, 
Kid, Buckskin, Calfskin, Dogskin 
GLOVES, 


LINED AND UNLINED. 


SILK SUSPENDERS, 
INITIAL HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Union Adams & Co,, 


637 Broadway. 





E.R. DURKEE & 00.8 __ 


CHALLENGE SAUCE 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
TO BE THE 
BEST AMERICAN SAUCE, 
AND 
SUPERIOR TO ANY ENGLISH. 
For enriching Gravies, and for im- 
parting a grateful relish and zest t 
Roast Meats, Steaks, Cutlets, Chops 
Fish, Game, Salads, Cheese, and all 
made dishes. 


Sold by Dealers in First-Class 
Groceries generally. 


PATENT 
IMPROVED 


REFLECTORS, 


ILLUMINATING 
CHU wiry 


THE ATRES, 


SHOW WINDOWS. 

A Increase the Light 
fourfold. 

Send for Circular. 

PETRY BROS. & CO., 

233 Pearl St., N.Y. 


WOODWARD’S COUNTRY HOMES. 
150 ee and Plans. 
81 50.. -Postpaid. 


GEO. EL woopw ARD. 
Publisher, 191 Broadway, N.Y. 
New-Priced Cataioque of ‘all books 
on Architecture, Agr iculture, and 

Field Sports, mailed Sree. 


ore? plea Sag 
\TIZAN A a 
MEDIKONES. pei. o are they? A new and 


importance to all, Book sent free. Address or call on 
Drs. WELLS & STELL, » 87 Ww est | 2ist | St., mS; City. 


_ iT, SOLD BY GROCERS 
y Scorer ecoanns 


plete prize story worth $190. Forty 
ages of other Matter. Yearly, $1.. Sold by News- 
= at 19 cts. percopy. Splendid Premiums. § 
ddress 8. 8S. WOOD, Newburgh, N. Y. 
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BEST INDUCEMENTS| 


This Quarter’s 13 Numbers SENT FR 
all subscribing before Dec. 25, 1870, for a ” 
year’s Fifty-two Numbers of 





THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED 


RURAL AND FAMILY WEEKLY, 
FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY. 





Tue Rorat, now in its 2ist year, is not only th: 
Largest, Best, and C heapest, but by far t 
— est Circulating Journal of its C lass 
in e World! National in character, Ably Ed 
ited, y > Illustrated and Printed, it is the 


BEST AMERICAN WEEKLY! 


It is the Standard Authority on all branches 
of Acricutture, Horricuntore, &c. As a Liter- 
ary and Family Paper, it is a favorite in many 
of the best ineolliee’ all over the Union, Canada, & 
Indeed, Moore's Rurat has no Rival in its Sphere, a1 
is the Largest Illustrated Journal 0) |! 
continent—each number containing Sixteen Five- 
Column Pages (double the size of most papers of 
its class). It is the paper for the East, West, North, 
and South. 








reams, INDUCEMENTS, ETC. 


— $3 a year of 52 Numbers, and only 
$2. 501 Kr abe of Ten, This Quarter’s 13 Numbers 
sent FREE, as offered above. OurClub Induceme its 
for 1871 are unprecedented. Specimens, Premi 
Lists, &c., sent free to all forming Clubs, and we 
want a live Club Agent in every Town. Address 


D.D.T. MOORE, 41 Park Row, New York. 
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OVERCOATS. 
$10. $13. $13 50. $15. $16. $1S. $20. $22. $23. $27. $25. 


REEFING JACKETS. ; 
$6 00. $700. $300. $1000. $1500. SIS 00, FL- 0". 


WENTER SUITS. 
$1400. $1650. $19.00, $21.00. $23.00. $25. $27 


PANTS. ; 
Fashionable Stripes, $$. $650. $T. $7 50. $8. $5 St! 
In Fancy Cassimeres, Doeskins, Beavers, &c.,} 
GREAT VAR ff 
PRICES that BEAT ‘THE MARKET, at 
bhamapene CLOTHING WAREHOUSE, 
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F. J. Karonunnss, Manufacturer: 
Gentine Meerschaum Pipes, A” 
&c., at Wholesale and Retail. coun 
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Travel and Adventure. 


PREPARED 
EXPRESSLY FOR HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


SuppLement, December 10, 1870 





A JOURNEY THROUGH ICELAND. 


CHAPTER VII. 

At the Foot of Mount Hecla.—Arrangements for the 
Ascent.—A toilsome Ride.—Appearance of the Cra- 
ter.—A perilous Slide.—Descent into the Crater.— 
Native Curiosity. 

Soon after passing through the desert described 
in the preceding chapter, our travelers arrived at 
Hankadolur, where the minister, after seeing that 
he was provided with the necessary attendance for 
the rest of his journey, took leave of his guest, and 
returned alone to his home. M. Nougaret went 
on till he reached Selsund, which was a little col- 
lection of huts not far from the foot of the mount- 
ain—a kind of settlement, of which neither the 
word village, nor hamlet, nor any other English 
word, in fact, would convey any conception. ‘The 
Icelandic word by which such a nestling of hu- 
man families is called is Joer. The engraving 
will enable the reader to form some general idea 
of the situation and aspect of Selsund, as ap- 
proached from the south, with the volcano in the 
distance. 

The minister of Thyorsarholt, to whom M. 
Nougaret had explained, in Latin, his wishes in 


respect to the ascent of the mountain, had sent a 


message by the attendant whom he engaged at 
Hankadolur to accompany the traveler to Selsund, 
and by this means the people there obtained a 
general idea of M. Nougaret’s plans and wishes. 
the wife of the man on whom the duty would 
devolve of going to the mountain as guide seemed 
to be put quite out of humor by the arrival of the 
stranger, as the result of it would be to take her 
husband away from home, and expose him not 
only to great fatigue, but to some danger, espe- 
cially as the mountain had been ‘‘ 
some time past, and threatened an eruption. M. 
Nougaret tried to appease and conciliate her by 
presents and attentions, but with very little suc- 
cess. She continued morose, and apparently very 
unhappy. 

The man made signs of taking out M. Nouga- 
ret’s watch, and then pe.nted to the mountain, 
by way of inquiring at ‘vhat hour on the follow- 
ing day he wished to set out. 
M. Nougaret replied by produc- 
ing the watch and pointing to the 
figure four. 

Accordingly at four o’clock the 
next morning he was awakened, 
and the arrangements began to 
be made for departure; but so 
numerous were the preparations 
required, and there were so many 
delays, part of which were occa- 
sioned by the evident disposition 
of the poor wife to do every thing 
in her power te retard and, if 
possible, to prevent the departure 
of her husband, that the process 
of preparation was very slow. 

At length, however, about ten 
o'clock every thing was ready, 
and the traveler and his guide 
set out. ‘They were to goto the 
foot of the mountain—a distance 
of some miles—on horseback, 
and then, leaving their horses, 
were to climb the remaining 
three or four thousand feet on 
foot. They arrived at the end of that part of the 
ascent which was practicable for horses about five | 
o’clock—that is, after a six or seven hours’ ride 
over a way encumbered with sharp rocks, ragged 
defiles, heaps of scoris, and beds of volcanic ashes | 
andsand. Greatly fatigued with the difficulties of 
the way, and mentally exhausted by the excite- 
ments and the dangers through which they had 
passed, they at once encamped on the spot for the 
night—if night the period might be called during 
which the sun glides along the horizon, dipping 
only for two or three hours a little below. They 


dL 


uneasy” for | 





| 





found a place of shelter in a corner furmed by a 
turn in an ancient lava current, and there, after 
making their supper from a portion of the pro- 
visions which they had brought with them, they 
lay down, and protecting themselves as well as 
they could with such coverings as they had at 
hand, they went to sleep. 

When the watch indicated that it was time to 
consider it morning they rose, and, having se- 
cured their horses properly, set out on the final 
ascent, taking with them such provisions and ex- 
tra clothing as they should require during the 
} day. Their progress, difficult and dangerous as 
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SELSUND—HECLA IN THE DISTANCE. 


ter, surrounded by a crust or ridge, left theré ap- 
parently by the sinking in of the central portion 
after some great eruption. Our traveler and his 
guide ascended to this ridge, though the fog had 
now shut them in so that nothing of the interior 


| could be seen, but only a declivity of ice and 


snow sloping toward it. M. Nougaret, having 


} . . . 
| gone on somewhat in advance of his guide, un- 


dertook to creep down this slope a little way, 


| thinking that when he reached the brink of ‘the 
| precipice he could look over into the abyss be- 


low. Soon, however, his foot slipped, and he 
began to slide forward. There was nothing to 


(TGA Py C5 OOD 


CURIOSITY TO SEE THE -STRANGER. 


it was oa gther accounts, was much impeded by 
a very dense fog, which rose and covered the 
whole mountain, and which in many places be- 
came so dense as to render it almost impossible 
to proceed. ‘They, however, persevered. They 
soon began to encounter vast masses of ice and 


snow, which they were obliged either to traverse | 
with great danger and fatigue, or to avoid by long | 


detours. The engraving represents the kind of 


views they had of the mountain at such times as | 


the fog lifted so as to open the prospect. 
The summit of the mountain forms a vast cra- 


seize hold of to arrest his descent, and he in- 
stinctively struck his iron-pointed pike into the 
ice before him. ‘The staff broke in his hand. 
He grasped the lower part, leaving the other to 
slide down the remaining portion of the decliv- 
ity, and to shoot over the edge of the precipice 
into the crater, while he stopped his own prog- 
ress by coming astride upon the part which was 
saved, and which was wedged fast in a fissure in 
the ice. 

The guide soon came to the place, and, creep- 
ing down as near the spot as possible, he extend- 





GOING INTO THE CRATER. 


| 
| 








ed his own pikestaff toward the unfortunate trav- 
eler until he could reach and grasp the end of it, 
and in that way aided him in crawling up, on his 
hands and knees, out of his dangevons position. 

Our adventurer wisely determined after this to 
abandon the idea of exploring the crater from the 
crest above, and he and his guide, proceeding to 
the best place of shelter that they could find, sat 
down to dine upon the provisions which they had 
brought with them, hoping that bv the time their 
meal was finished the fog might perhaps have 
cleared away. ‘This expectation was, in fact, real 
ized. <A shower of rain fell, after which the fog 
“lifted,” and the whole scene 
before them was opened to view. 

They saw that the crest which 
surrounded the crater was not 
entirely continuous. There was 
a break upon one side, forming 
an opening by means of which it 
seemed that access to the interior 
might easily be gained. M.Nou- 
garet determined to attempt this 
route, but remembering the anx 
iety and distress which the wife 
of the guide had felt in respect 
to the safety of her husband, he 
determined to make the attempt 
alone. So, making an appoint- 
nient with the guide in respect to 
the place of meeting him when 
he came out, he began to ereep 
aud slide down the slope of rock 
and ice which descended toward 
the breach in the crest, and then 
went in, 

He found himself in the midst 
of a vast cavity, of nearly circu- 
lar form, three or four hundred 


| feet in diameter, and surrounded by a range of 


| cliffs one or two hundred feet high. 


The floor 
was covered with masses of lava and heaps of 


| voleanic ashes, and here and there openings 


were seen, through which columns of steam 
and of sulphureous vapors were ascending. Se 
dense were these vapors that in some places M. 
Nougaret was obliged to fan himself with his 
handkerchief to get breath. Besides these open 
vents, there were others which had formerly been 
open, but were now closed, Some had accident- 


| ally been choked up by the lava and ashes which 


had accumulated over and around them, while 
others were covered with ice and snow 

By going round to the windward side of one 
of the openings M. Nougaret found that he could 
approach so near as to peep over the edge and 
look down. He saw, at what seemed to him a 
distance of several hundred feet below, a glow of 
light, which seemed to come and go in flashes, 
and was accompanied by bluish flames, like those 
produced by the combustion of carbonic oxide o1 
sulphureted hydrogen. Finally he threw a block 
of lava down one of these chimneys. He could 
hear it for several seconds thundering down 


| through the winding passage-way, and then, 


after the lapse of about half a minute, a great 


| commotion seemed to be produced by it below, 





and fresh bursts of steam and even flashes of 
flame came up to the surface, and issued forth, 
not only from the orifice into which the stone had 
been thrown, but from several others near. 

M. Nougaret remained in the crater, he says, 
for three hours, exploring it in every part, and 
collecting specimens. Then he came out and 
descended the mountain to rejoin his guide at 
the place where the horses had been left, where 
he had directed the guide to await his arrival, 
He found him in a state of tipsy silliness and in- 
capability, from having, in the absence of his mas- 
ter, found his way to a bottle of brandy which 
had been brought, by way of precaution, among 
the other stores. 

Our traveler found, on his return to the vil 
lages, that his visit to the region had become 
known, and had made quite a sensation among the 

nts—so much so that wherever he stopped, 
at any way-side cabin, the people came running 
with the utmost eagerness from their work of 
hay-making in the fields, to see and hear tho 


| stranger. Some came running on foot, with their 
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sevthes and rude pitehforks on their shoulders. 
Others mounted horses, when they were at hand, 
for greater speed. The means of communica- 
tion. however, with the stranger when they ar- 
rived on the spot were very limited and un- 
satisfactory, being confined altogether to dumb- 
show. ‘They had at any rate the satisfaction of 
looking upon a foreigner who had come some 
thousands of miles from beyond the seas to as- 
cend their mountain, 

Indeed, as he traveled on day after day, on his 
return toward his port of embarkation, our tray- 
eler found the hospitalities of the people some- 
what embarrassing. He returned by a route ly- 
ing nearer the sea than the one by which he came, 
and that led him through a somewhat more set- 
tled portion of the country; and at every hut 
that he passed the dogs about the door and on 
the roof would bark in noisy welcome, the horses 
would stop, the guide would dismount, the peas- 
ant’s whole family would come to the door and 
insist upon the traveler's going in. On accept- 
ing the invitation M. Nougaret would be ushered 
into the best room, refresliments would be spread 
before him, consisting of coffee, and of biset‘ts 
made of Iceland moss, and the whole family 
would stand around questioning the guide, and 
listening to his stories, while M. Nougaret him- 
self would partake of the refreshments in silence 
—not being able to offer any of his hospitable 
entertainers a single intelligible word. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE WEDDING RING. 


Oxy a well-worn hoop of gold, 
Unlit by any glow 

Of rainbow gem, a ring that told 
Its story jong ago. 


Only a circlet dimm’d and thin 
With wedded years of life, 

Whose memories cloud my soul within 
With sorrow-shaded strife. 


Only a cincture clasping fast 

‘Two separate lives in one, 
That calls to mind the sunny Past, 
* Yet leaves me still alone. 


Only a relic of the joy 
In days no more to be, 

Of thoughts Regret alone can cloy, 
Never again for me. 


Only a treasure from the hand 
No more to rest in mine, 

But pass’d into the voiceless land, 
Beyond the hills divine. 


Only a pledge of mutual love, 
Of love that ne’er shall fade, 

Though Death has call’d those lips above 
That sacred plightings made. 


Only an earnest of the troth 
Nor Time nor aught can bend, 
But ever still will bind us both 
Unwavering to the end. 


Small as the circlet is, it bound 
All-close her love to mine.. 

Now sie is gone, but steadfast round 
My soul its pledges twine. 


Never again its gold shall thread 
Her yielding finger’s snow ; 
Never—not een when graves their dead 
Have loosed from sleep below. 


Never again! But as one thought, 
In realms of perfect peace, 

Our hearts shall beat, with rapture fraught, 
When Death gives me release. 


THE WRECK OF THE “SIREN.” 
I. 
Ir was a Sunday morning in June, and the 
large ship, newly built for the African trade by 
Messrs. M‘Gutlog and M‘Cash, thriving Glas- 


gow merchants, stood ready in the dock for 


launching on the Monday. ‘The figure-head of 
the Stren, with its fair, beguiling face and long, 
streaming hair, facing the Clyde, seemed smiling 
defiantly at the thought of the adventures in 
which it was to share. ‘The fine lines of the yes- 
sel, the strong, graceful curves, the massive pro- 


portions of the untried ship, were being especially 
exulted in by two men of the crew, who were 
walking round her, and eying her with all the 
studious unction with which dealers eye a blood- 
horse. : 


‘* 1 tell you, Mr, Mackay,” said Patterson, the 
elder of the two, a grim old ** Sandimanian” boat- 
swain, “*that there'll never be luck with a vessel 
that, instead of bearing the name of one of the 
great prophets or kings in the Old Testament, is 
to be christened after one ef Satan’s warlocks, a 
grand-daughter, nae doot, of that Scarlet Woman 
mentioned in the Revelations, and there so very 
deservedly censured.” : 

** Tut, tut, man!” said his companion, a young, 
bright, frank-looking fellow, with brown, curling 
hair, who was to be first mate: *¢ don’t you know 
it is the likeness of Mary Cameron, our captain's 
young wife? She is as beautiful as an angel 
and quite as good. 
on any ship. 


She would bring a blessing 
She is going out with us.” 

** All the worse for us, Mr. Mackay ; there's al- 
ways mischief where there's a woman, From 
Eve downward, they were always kittle-cattle, 
I'm sorry for it, Mr. Mackay, very sorry. I never 
sailed with a captain's wife but once, and then 
we ran on the coast of New Holland, and half 
of us were eaten by cannibals. I call it vary 
presumptuous, putting the face of a real woman 
on the figure-head of a vessel. It’s joost mak- 
ing an idol of the girl.” 





} 
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“Stuff! I only wish I had been the man who 
carved and gilded it. Hang me, but I'd have 
kissed it at parting! She is the sunniest, win- 
somest wee thing, I tell you, that ever trod the 
shores of the Clyde!” 

‘* And who may this paragon of yours be, Mr. 
Mackay?” said a voice which made the young 
man start, turn round, and perceptibly redden. 
It was Mr. M‘Cash, with the captain and the 
captain's wife. ‘They had at that moment come 
suddenly round the corner of a stack of timber. 

‘+ Twas only speaking of a young lady I know,” 
said Mackay, ‘‘and telling Patterson that she 
was rather like the Siren’s figure-head.” 

‘*1o yon hear that, Mrs, Cameron ?” said the 
old merchant, turning round, smiling. ‘‘ Why, 
there never could be two people like our fair si- 
ren. You really ought to be jealous.” 

‘+I dare swear, Mary,” said the captain, ‘‘ that 
there will not be a man on board who will not 
fancy that the Siren is the exact image of the wo- 
man he loves best—w:fe, sister, or sweet-heart. 
You mustn't make my Mary vain, Mr. M‘Cash.” 

‘*'This is to be your 'ast voyage, Captain Cam- 
eron, I am sorry to hear?” said the merchant. 

‘* Well, so I promised Mary when we joined 
hands; but I shall find it hard, 1 think, to leave 
so good a ship. What a beauty she is!” 

** And holds more than any vessel we have.” 

‘*She'll skim like a swallow,” said the cap- 
tain’s wife. ‘Don't you think she'll be very 
fast, Mr. Mackay ?” 

A slight blush rose on the cheek of Mrs, Cam- 
erun as she kindly put this question, to prevent 
the young man feeling left out of the conversa- 
tion. 

** Yes, I think she'll be very fast,” said the 
mate, with an air rather of veneration than re- 
spect; ‘‘she has all the look of it.” 

** Ay, I tell you she’ll show them the way,” 
said M‘Cash. ‘‘ She'll be faster than the Petre/, 
and that’s saying a great deal, a very great 
deal, for the Petre/’s the fastest thing out of 
Glasgow.” 

‘The launch took place the next day. There 
was great cheering as pretty Mrs. Cameron 
dashed the bottle of wine against the ship's side, 
and called out in her sweet, clear voice, 

‘*T name this ship the Siren.’ 

Then the flags flew rejoicingly, hats and hand- 
kerchiefs were waved, six small ship's cannon 
were discharged to announce the important event, 
and the new ship glided down into the Clyde, 
eager to venture on her new element. Every 
body was smiling, shouting, or congratulating 
somebody else; but Patterson was still obdurate. 

** Nae, nae,” he said, ‘‘it’s a pagan business. 
and will never bring luck to Christian people. 
Siren, indeed! What was a siren but joost a 
hizzie that ought to have been whipped at the 
cart’s tail? I've no patience with such nonsense. 
There’s no luck in it. I feel that. No—no 
whisky, thanky; I'll not drink a drop at such a 
heathen christening, though mayhap Fl take a 
double caulker to-night to the ship's health.” 

‘*'There’s no moving Patterson,” said a sour- 
looking creole, who was to be second mate, and 
who had stood next Mackay during the launch- 
ing; ‘‘he’s such a pig-headed fellow. How 
pretty the captain’s wife looked at the launch! 
By Jove! she’s far too good for an old salt like 
that; she ought to have married a duke!” 

‘Yes, she is pretty,” said Mackay, half re- 
luctantly. 

**'That’s very cold praise ; why, man alive, you 
used to be far more enthusiastic.” 

** "Tis all the praise I care to give just now, 
Watson.” 

‘*Oh, please yourself,” said the creole, with 
a g ance that made the white part of his eyes be- 
come a reddish yellow; ‘‘ but we used to fancy 
you were rather smitten with her, for you talked 
of nothing else after we first met her together at 
M‘Guttfog’s office.” 

‘**T do not care to remember the foolish things 
I then said.” , 

“Oh, you don't,” said Watson, spitefully. 
“Very well, then, don’t; but I sha’n’t forget 
them.” And then to himself, as he turned on 
his heel, he muttered, ‘‘ Nor shall the captain, 
when I've once told him about this upstart fool, 
who tries already to crow over me.” 


II. 


It was beautiful to see the young wife in the 
evening pacing the deck with the old captain, 
happy as an angel; the men following her with 
admiring glances, the very ship's boys eager to 
run on errands for her. As the Siren got near- 
er the coast of Africa an awning was raised 
over the quarter-deck, and there of an evening 
she used to sing in a way that even old Patter- 
son said was enough to melt the heart of a shark. 
The voyage hitherto had been swift and prosper- 
ous. One night the captain came on deck sud- 
denly to see how things were getting on. He 
was leaning over the bulwarks, smoking with 
placid content, when Watson came up and be- 
gan talking to him of the rapid run the ship had 
made. 

** Is Mackay below, Sir ?” he asked, carelessly. 

**Yes, Watson ; he’s playing some flute music 
to Mrs, Cameron.” 

Watson sighed deeply, then looked intently 
out to sea, knit his brows, and sighed deeper 
than before. 

‘*Why, Watson,” said the captain, who had 
twice asked him a question without receiving an 
answer—** why, what's the matter? You're dull 
as ditch-water. You can’t be in love ?” 

‘* I’m quite well, Sir,” said Watson, listlessly. 

** Now, look here, man; as your superior of- 
ficer, I insist on knowing what is on your mind,” 
said the honest captain, laying his hand on the 
creole’s shoulder. 

Watson was still silent. 

**I shall be very angry, remember, Watson, 
if you do not tell me; indeed I shall grow sus- 
picious of some mischief. ‘Theres no mutiny 
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among the men? No danger about the cargo? 
No fear of fire ?—nothing wrong, I hope ?” 

Watson assumed an air of frankness as he 
turned round to his interrogator, his face lighten- 
ing up. 

‘* Captain Cameron,” he said, ‘‘I do think it 
would have been happier for you if you had not 
brought Mackay as first mate this voyage.” 

‘*Why, what of him?” said the astonished 
captain. ‘‘ He's one of the best of fellows— 
frank, generous; we have become quite friends. 
Besides, he is musical, and my dear wife finds 
him a pleasant companion when we are together 
in the evening.” 

** Captain Cameron,” hissed the creole in his 
ear, ‘‘ I have a painful secret to tell you. Iam 
afraid Mackay is in love with your wife. I do 
not-say his love is returned, but I am sure that 
he loves her ; indeed, he has told me so. I feel 
bound as a friend to tell you this.” 

The captain staggered back against the bul- 
wark, and clasped it, or he would have fallen. 

‘* Watson,” he said, after a long silence broken 
only by a groan, ‘‘ you are my friend indeed ; 
but yet what you have told me has cut my very 
heartintwo. But Mary’strue—she’s true! He, 
you say, told you he loved my Mary ?” 

**He told me so last night when we were 
pacing together, just after you left us to turn in.” 

** Watson, if I thought he had dared to tell her 
his love, I would throw him to the sharks. Give 
me your hand, Illsee tothis. But Mary is true 
—I'm sure of that; nothing shall shake me in 
that—she's true. Fool that I was, not to see 
what that fellow’s smooth speeches and shy man- 
ners meant! Ah! I remember now; yes, I’ve 
seen him color when they met.” 

‘The poison was working fast. The unhappy 
man, tossed in a moment from heaven to hell, 
strode down stairs to the cabin. The two were 
talking. Cameron listened guiltily—for he was 
ashamed of his meanness—before he opened the 
door. 

‘* Now do tell me who she was that you were 
praising in the ship-yard,” said his wife’s voice. 
**T always felt so curious to know who the lassie 
was who had stolen away your heart. Were her 
eyes blue like mine? Was her hair golden ?” 

** Her hair and eyes were nearly of your color.” 

** You were saying, I remember, that her face 
was like the siren; so she must have been like 
me—you could not conceal that from me.” 

** Well, she was not very unlike you ; but don’t 
ask me any more. [I don’t want to tell you who 
she was. ‘That's my secret.” 

**Come, then, come, let us try ‘Auld Robin 
Grey’ again.” 

Just then the door burst open, and the captain 
appeared. ‘‘ Mary,” he said, ‘‘enough of that 
singing for to-night. I’vegota headache. Mac- 
kay, go on deck, Sir; go and attend to your 
duties ; you must not spend so much time away 
from the men, It’s hard on Watson. Go up at 
once.” : 

Mackay, startled at the change in the cap- 
tain’s manner, left abruptly, after wishing Mrs. 
Cameron good-night. 

‘“*Why, Donald,” said Mrs. Cameron, throw- 
ing her arms round his neck, “ what ails you? 
You do not look yourself to-night. Let me kiss 
your dear old forehead—let me kiss it, dear— 
that ‘ll soon make it well.” 

‘*] want no nonsense, Mary. I feel a bad 
pain at my heart, f tell you, a very bad pain.” 

In a moment the woman’s nature was roused. 
She flew to her husband, knelt by him, held his 
hand, and rested his head on her shoulder. She 
was the patient, loving nurse; her girlish play- 
fulness was all cast aside. 

** If I didn’t know the captain so well,” thought 
Mackay to himself, as he walked to the binna- 
cle, the lamp of which was just lit, ‘‘ I should 
really have thought he was jealous. I hope he 
has not caught one of those infernal African fe- 
vers. Why, his eyes quite glared.” 

“The captain is out of sorts—quite rusty, I 
declare,” said Watson, as they met soon after on 
deck. ‘‘I never saw him so before.” 

The next morning the captain wished to alter 
the ship’s course. He was sure there was an 
error in the reckoning, and that they had passed 
Cape Algo in the night. 

‘“*T still think that Cape Algo is before us, 
captain,” said Mackay, in his frank, cheery way. 
**'Those were only clouds we saw at daybreak. 
We are getting too near land, Sir, quite to the 
east of the usual track.” 

**To you dare to teach your captain?” burst 
out Cameron. ‘‘ Do you dare to spread insub- 
ordination among my men? You bear witness, 
Watson, that this man has insulted me on my 
own deck. Another word, Sir, and I'll strike 
you to the ground.” 

A little soft hand caught his uplifted arm. 
It was his wife’s. 

** Donald,” she said—‘‘ Donald! Oh, think 
“of what youdo! Mr. Mackay has done nothing 
to deserve this anger. He only suggested a 
doubt. It was hi. duty, you know, to do that.” 

The captain grasped his wife by the wrist till 
she groaned for pain, and drew her toward the 
cabin stairs. 

** I'll have no interference in these matters, 
woman. I know whom I can trust and whom I 
can not. An American captain would have shot 
that man down. Mr. Mackay, henceforward I 
only wish to speak to you when on duty; mind 
that.” 

‘*' The captain’s lost his head,” said Patterson 
to Mackay. ‘‘He’s joost clean demented, or 
he'd never have used those words. We're far 

out of our course. The luck’s against the Siren 
now. God help us, for man can’t! And that 
loving little wife, how he clutched her arm! 
Well, if it is not the drink, there must be some- 
thing wrong in his brain. Never mind, Mr. Mac- 
kay, the crew all like you, Sir, and we'll stand 
by you when-we get back. He'll be sorry for 
this to-morrow.” 
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** But we shall never be friends in,” sai 
Mackay, ‘‘and I suppose I must not oa to = 
noble wife of his any more. Heaven send me 
strength to bear this injustice; but it is hard.” 

“*So hard, my dear Mackay,” said Watson 
who stood by his side as the captain left the 
deck, ‘‘that some men would have struck the 
fellow for being so savage, and raising his hand 
at you as if you were a dog. I'd have revenge.” 

**No; I'll never turn mutineer,” said Meckay 
‘* My conscience is pure, and I can clear myself 
to the owners. Is it possible, Watson, do you 
think, that some villain has been infusing sus. 
picions of me into his mind ?” 

Watson was silent for a moment; then he said : 

‘*The men all like you. Perhaps it’s that 
false wife of Cameron’s.” 

‘* No,” said Mackay, with generous warmth : 
**T'd as soon believe that a voice from one of 
the stars had told him that I was his enemy, or 
that something from the sea had said that I was 
dangerous to the ship.” 


II. 


Mackay was right. One hour after midnight, 
in the midst of a storm, the Siren struck, with 
a tremendous shock that shattered the unhappy 
vessel, on a great reef two miles to the south of 
Cape Algo. The water instantly poured in with 
such terrific force that before more than twenty 
of the crew had escaped, screaming and shout- 
ing, to the main-top, the ship had filled to her 
decks. In that wild driving storm, in the dark- 
ness and the terror, no one of the half-clothed 
men who clung to the main-top knew at first who 
was saved, except now and then that a name 
was shouted or replied to. The captain and his 
wife were there, Mackay was saved, and Patter- 
son and Watson were also among the survivors. 
Patterson and a ship’s boy had lashed themselves 
to the rigging higher up than the rest; the hun- 
gry waves roared ceaselessly below for their prey. 

When day broke luridly on the unhappy band 
it shone on the pale face of the captain, who had 
been injured’ in his efforts to escape, and had 
with difficulty been rescued. He was wildly de- 
lirious. His brave wife held him up in her arms, 
and was trying in vain to soothe him. It would 
have made a savage’s heart bleed to see her wip- 
ing away the clammy moisture that kept arising 
upon his brow. 

‘*They’re starving me!” he cried; ‘‘ they're 
starving me! ‘They tied me here, Mary and 
her lover, curse them !—tied me here to starve! 
They've tied me in reach of the sharks; there, 
I see one now coming at me; he is turning now. 
Oh, save me! gracious God, save me from this 
horrible death! Who's this holdingme? What, 
Mary! let me strike her in the face, the wanton ; 
let me kill her; she has come to mock me!” 

Weak as he was, the madman would have 
struck the poor weeping woman who clung be- 
side him, had not Mackay and another sailor 
held him back. 

““Mr. Mackay,” she said, ‘for the love of 
Heaven, tell me if any one that has escaped has 
saved any food, and would give me only a mouth- 
ful for Donald. Have we any hope? Is there 
any hope?” (She said these last words in a 
whisper. ) 

‘There is but little hope, Mrs. Cameron,” 
said Mackay, in a low voice—“‘ but little hope. 
We have no food, and unless some vessel pass 
within hail within a few hours we must one by 
one be washed off in the first storm that rises.” 

Mr. Mackay asked the men all round. Some, 
sullen with despair, and huddled together, cold 
and shivering, would not utter a word in reply. 
There was no food. One man had had a bit of 
bread and meat he had found in his pocket when 
the shock came, but that he had eaten. Then 
Mr. Mackay shouted to Patterson and the boy. 

‘Not a crumb, Mr. Mackay,” said Patterson. 
‘‘ The Lord forgive me for what I've wasted when 
I was in the land of Goshen, by which I mean 
Fifeshire! Ah, Mr. Mackay, food is no use now ; 
it’s but a short time we have to live!” 

The boy shouted that he had two biscuits, but 
he meant to keep theia. 

**Go up and kill him,” said Watson. 

Mrs. Cameron raised herself on to her knees. 

““Mr. Mackay,” she said, “‘I know you are 
generous and brave; you will help me to save 
Donald. Under his waistcoat there is a belt; 
that belt contains five thousand pounds of the 
owners’ money. Offer the boy money for one 
of those biscuits.” ; 

Mackay took the belt, the captain all the while 
screaming, ‘They'll murdet me! Mary has sent 
them to murder me and steal my money! The 
sharks are nearer now; I can see their teeth 
glitter in the foam; they are close to me now; 
merciful God, save me, save me! 

‘IT only wish they had you tight,” growled 
Watson. . 

Mackay took the money, and held up half a 
dozen sovereigns to the boy, who leaned over an 
glared at the money. : ; : 

‘*'Tom,” said he, ‘‘ I'll give you six sovereigns 
for that biscuit.” re 

“Go up and tear it from him,” said Watson. 

‘*Won't take it,” said the boy. ‘* There: 

** A dozei. ?” 

‘*T want it to keep my own life in. 
is money to me now, mister ?” 

‘Twenty? Think of twenty pounds for a bis- 
cuit!” 

‘No, Mr. Mackay, it’s not enough. I know 
the value of the grub; itil keep me alive for a 
day.” 

“‘ Forty ?—fifty, Tom?” 

‘*No; life's as dear to me as to you. 
you I don’t want to part with the biscuit. 

‘‘A hundred?” Mackay shook the belt. 

‘*No; my life's dearer to me than the cap- 
tain’s is.” 

“Two hundred ?” 

fee 

‘** Five hundred ?” 


What use 
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“No.” 

‘* Eight hundred ?” 

‘‘No; but give me a thousand,” shouted the 
boy sullenly, yet greedily, ‘‘and I'll take my 
chance of a vessel coming or not. Here it is; 
hand up the money. If I'm saved, I'll go home 
to Dundee arich man. Hoorah!” 

‘* Bring down the biscuit.” 

‘* Yes, likely! and have you snatch it before I 
get the money. Not likely !” 

Mackay, faint as he was, clambered slowly to 
where the boy lay tied to a spar, and angrily 
handing the money, received the biscuit. 

‘¢ Ah, man,” said Patterson, who was too weak 
to rise, *‘ what did I say about the Siren? Didn't 
I always say there was no luck about her? A 
curse on her and she who named her! But no, 
no; I won't curse the bonny lady. Look at her 
yonder, bless her! See, she’s praying for us!” 
” Mary,” said Mackay—for danger seemed to 
render this familiarity natural now—‘‘ Mary, 
there is the biscuit. Let me crush it into a 
paste with some salt-water, and give it poor 
Donald.” 

Mary wept for joy when she saw the food, 
pressed Mackay’s hand, and crept toward the 
delirious man with the treasure, 

But he pushed her savagely from him. 

‘* No,” he said, ‘‘no; it’s poisoned. I heard 
you tell your lover there that you'd soon get rid 
of the old man. No, no; better die here.” 

‘I'wo of the sailors at last forced a little down 
the madman’s throat; then he forgot his fears and 
ate it greedily. 

Near sunset he grew worse. He fancied him- 
self at the village church with Mary, or by his 
own fireside. His last thoughts were of return- 
ing up the Clyde after a happy voyage. 

**'here, Mary,” he said, ‘* look on the wharf. 
Look, there’s M‘Guffog waving his hat to us, and 
M‘Cash, too, is getting into a boat to come on 
board. Stand by the gangway there, some of 
you! But look now; why, the shore-lights are 
all gone out, and I hear a bell tolling, tolling. 
Mary, where are you? ‘There’s something wrong 
on shore. Help! help! the vessel’s sinking, 
Mary, Mary!” 

Then he relapsed into a torpor, from which he 
never woke. At daybreak they found him dead, 
Mary’s head resting upon his breast. She had 
become insensible from hunger and fatigue. 

Mackay felt her heart; it still beat. ‘Then he 
took her in his arms, and ordered the two stron- 
gest men surviving to unlash the captain’s body 
and let it fall into the sea. 

** He ought to have gone there a day sooner,” 
said Watson; ‘‘he wasn’t worth keeping alive. 
If I loved a man’s wife, I wouldn't so much care 
what became of the husband. But what matter? 
we shall none of us last another day.” 

‘“*Who was that fell off in the night?” said 
Mackay to the miserable wretch whom no suffer- 
ing could soften. Death was familiar to them 
now, 

** It was that fool, Tom. Much good his thou- 
sand pounds did him,” said Watson, very faintly, 
but still in his old bitter way. 

There were only six left alive now. 

By the faint morning light of the third day 
Mackay bent over the insensible woman who lay 
by his side. She looked very beautiful in her 
sleep, calm and peaceful, as if sorrow had never 
shadowed her brow. Her glorious hair was di- 
sheveled and entangled with the rigging. Mac- 
kay freed it with a lover’s care. (He felt now a 
love unutterable and hitherto repressed filling his 
heart.) Her eyes opened slowly, a smile of peace 
passed over her face. He pressed her hand soft- 
ly and uttered her name. 

‘**T am ready for death now,” she said; ‘‘I’m 
ready to join Donald. I have been dreaming 
that he was calling me from heaven to join him.” 

‘*There is no help for us,” said Mackay. 
**Mary, now in this our last hour let us rec- 
ommend ourselves to God. All hope is over.” 

She placed her hand calmly in his, and they 
prayed together fervently for a speedy and peace- 
ful death. Then a faintness seized them, and 
they fell asleep. It was just then that Patterson 
above gave a faint cry of joy, but they heard him 
not, 


IV. 


English voices aroused them, English hands 
were unlashing them from the rigging. An En- 
glish vessel, the Swiftsure frigate, had seen the 
fragment of the wreck and its flying signals, and 
borne down to their help. A’few days of careful 
nursing restored them tosome reasonable strength. 
Mary Cameron, to Mackay’s great joy, recovered 
quickly. 

The first night of their convalescence Watson 
came to Mackay and drew him apart. 

** Mackay,” said he, ‘‘I see you'll marry that 
young widow, but I don’t envy you. I look to 
more substantial prizes. Come, I want my share 
he a four thousand pounds in the captain’s 

elt. 

“*That belt I shall restore to-morrow to Mrs. 
Cameron ; it is none of mine.” 

**'T'wo thousand pounds I mean to have, wheth- 
er you choose or no. I want to start fair again 
after this cursed business.” 

“Then get the money if you can; I sha'n't 
help you to it. It belongs to M‘Guffog and 
M‘Cash, and to them it goes.” 

“*Only Patterson, man, knows it has been 
saved; and we'll soon buy his secrecy. Don't 
affect sanctity at your time of life. Come, let’s 
share it, lad.” 

“* Watson, I tell you once for all you mistake 
me. I shall surrender that money to-morrow.” 

** Then, Mackay, you shall repent it as sure 
as the sun rises, for that money I mean to have.” 

**Do your worst.” : 

**T will do my worst, and bad it shall be.” 

And so, with mutual threat and defiance, the 
two men parted. The frozen snake had soon 
revived. 





‘*Take care of that man,” said Patterson; 
**he’s a limb of Satan, and, depend upon it, he 
made that mischief for you with the captain. 
He was always jealous of you. Aweel, aweel, 
the Siren was an unlucky craft for all of us.” 

‘* In those long, burning days and those stormy 
nights, when the waves beat in drifts of white 
fire around us, and one by one the dying men 
let go their hold or died lashed to their places, 
one thought cheered me, one only,” said Mackay 





that evening to Mary Cameron as they stood to- | 


gether watching the moon rising above the great 
sea of fluid silver; ‘‘ and that thought was, that 
while my heart still beat I could guard you, 
Mary.” 

‘The answer was a woman’s answer—silence. 
But there was hope for Mackay even in that si- 
lence; their two hearts were beginning to beat 
in unison; love was rising bright above their 
path. 

Mackay would say no more then. At °, future 
time, when her grief lessened, he would p, 2ss his 
suit; for he knew how Mary had loved Donald. 

At that moment the captain’s boy ran up, and 
requested Mr. Mackay and Mrs. Cameron would 
come to the captain in his cabin; he wished to 
see them on business. ‘They went, and found 
the chief officers assembled, and Watson seated 
near them at a table. ‘There was a malignant 
compression about his lips as they entered. 

** Alexander Mackay,” said the captain, ‘‘ we 
rescued you five days ago from a situation of ex- 
treme peril. You had survived, indeed, hard- 
ships incredible—cold, heat, hunger, thirst, and 
wreck. We rejoiced, as any Englishman would, 
in that work of mercy. You described yourself 
to us as first mate of the Siren, bound from Glas- 
gow to Bonny for palm-oil and gold dust. 
told us the vessel ran on the reef where we found 
you, owing to the captain having rejected your 
advice. We now find that you ran the vessel 
on the reef by accident, after having, by help of 


tain, aided by this man Patterson.” 

**'That’s a d—— lie!" said Patterson, who was 
standing among the spectators. 

‘* Silence there!” roared the first lieutenant. 

** Four thousand pounds belonging xv the lost 
vessel you now carry secreted on your person. 
What do you say to this charge? Do you deny 
that you have that money about you ?” 

** 1 do not deny it,” said Mackay, boldly, plac- 
ing Mrs. Cameron, who had fainted, on a seat, 
and giving her in charge of the kindly doctor, 
who had watched her with the intensest solicitude 
from the first moment of¢the rescue. ‘* Here is 
the money. ‘The rest of the story is the wicked 
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invention of this man” (turning round to where | 


Watson sat, a malicious smile upon his hard 
face). ‘‘it was he who threatened me unless I 
shared the money with him. He is an old ene- 
my, I fear, of mine. Does this innocent woman 
look like an accomplice in a murder? Oh, cap- 
tain, have mercy upon her! Some survivors may 
yet be found to clear us of this charge, brought 
against us on the evidence of only one man.” 

** And he a son of perdition!” said Patterson ; 
‘**a regular limb of Satan, if ever there was one, 
sent about to work mischief. Mr. Mackay tend- 
ed our captain, Sir, like a son, to the last, al- 
though he had been badly treated by him.” 

**It is not for me to judge,” said the captain. 
‘* But still on this evidence I am bound to order 
the two men, Mackay and Patterson, to be placed 
in irons as suspected murderers of Captain Cam- 
eron, of the Siren merchant vessel, bound to 
Bonny. ‘The woman will also be placed under 
restraint.” 

‘* I think,” said the doctor, who suddenly came 
forward, “‘ that | might throw some little light on 
this case, and somewhat serve the prisoners. Let 
me ask a few questions ?—Mr. Watson, were you 
ever at Cuba?’ 

** Never, Sir.” 

“As I thought. Six years ago, captain, I was 
doctor on board the Jason frigate, then stationed 
at Bermuda. Obtaining leave of absence, I ran 
over to Cuba, and there visited the court of jus- 
tice, just then occupied with the trial of Juan 
Jackson, a creole clerk, who had robbed and mar- 
dered the merchant who employed him. He was 
sentenced to be garroted, but escaped by bribing 
the guards the night before the execution.” 

While the doctor had been speaking a dread- 
ful change had taken place in Watson’s face. He 
had turned white as a corpse, then livid, as if 
about to be struck down with a fit. 

‘*That man,” said the doctor, suddenly turn- 
ing round and pointing at Watson, ‘‘was the 
creole I heard sentenced to death. You see he 
can not deny it. Can you, then, believe the wild 
accusation of such a man against his three com- 
panions, one of*whom, indeed, charges him*with 
having endeavored to persuade him to steal and 
divide the ship’s money ?” 

** Arrest that man Watson,” said the captain 
—‘‘the evidence is sufficient—and release the 
other prisoners for the present.” 

But before he could be seized Watson, with a 
yell of madness, had drawn a long Spanish knife, 
and fought his way up the cabin stairs. Several 
sailors ran to strike him down, but before they 
could reach him the desperate fellow had thrown 
himself over the side of the vessel. As the men 
looked there was a splash of white just where 
Watson had fallen ; one stifled scream ; 8. mist of 
froth, as if a dozen ravenous monsters were fight- 
ing for their prey ; then a long trail of blood rose 
upon the waves that had closed over the mur- 
derer. 

‘*Those sharks were waiting for the rascal,”’ 
said Patterson afterward; ‘‘ that’s as evident to 
me, Mr. Mackay, as if I saw it written in the 
sun. He had lived his time. He was wanted, 
eh, man? An inch nearer, and he’d have had 
his gully in me. God be thanked for that es- 
cape !”” 

The innocence of Mackay and Mary Cameron 
was now evident. A year from that day Mac- 
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kay and Mary Cameron were married. Messrs. 
M‘Guffog and M‘Cash last year appointed Mac- 
kay captain of their largest vessel. Patterson 
goes out as his boatswain. There is not, as ev- 
ery one in Glasgow says, a more reliable captain 
in the merchant service than Alexander Mackay. 
After that time of bitter trouble the rainbow of 
peace had risen above Mary and her husband. 
‘They still often talk of that Sunday before the 
launching, when they both went to see the new 
vessel, and Patterson predicted evi! of the good 
ship the Siren, whose figure-head bore so great 
a resemblance to the mysterious object of Mac- 
kay’s admiration. 


SURF-SWIMMERS. 


Captain Cook, whose ‘* Voyages” is now a 
book seldom read, gives the following spirited 
account of the surf-swimming of the Sandwich 
Islanders, which will not improbably be new to 
many of our younger readers : ‘* The surf, which 
breaks on the coast round the bay, extends to the 
distance of about 150 yards from the shore, with- 
in which space the surges of the sea, accumula- 
ting from the shallowness of the water, are dash- 
ed against the beach with prodigious violence. 
Whenever, from stormy weather, or any extraor- 
dinary swell at sea, the impetuosity of the surf 
is increased to its utmost height, they choose that 
time for this amusement, which is performed in 
the following manner: ‘Twenty or thirty of the 
natives, taking each a long, narrow board, round- 
ed at the ends, set out together from the shore. 
The first wave they meet they plunge under, and, 
suffering it to roll over them, rise again beyond 
it, and make the best of their way by swimming 
out into the sea, ‘The second wave is encounter- 
ed in the same manner as the first, the great dif- 
ficulty consisting in seizing the proper moment of 


the woman whom we saved, murdered the cap- | diving under it, which, if missed, the person is 


caught by the surf, and driven back again with 
great violence, and all his dexterity is then re- 
quired to prevent himself from being dashed 
against the rocks. As soon as they have gained, 
by their repeated efforts, the smooth water be- 
yond the surf, they lay themselves at length on 
their board, and prepare for return. As the surf 
consists of a number of waves, of which every 
third is remarked to be always much larger than 
the others, and to flow higher on the shore, the 
rest breaking in the intermediate space, their first 
object is to place themselves on the summit of 
the largest surge, by which they are driven along 
with amazing rapidity toward the shore. If by 
mistake they should place themselves on one of 
the smaller waves which break up before they 





reach the land, or should not be able to keep | 


their plank in a proper direction on the top of 
the swell, they are left exposed to the fury of 
the next, and to avoid it are obliged again to dive 
and regain the place from which they set out. 


Those who succeed in their object of reaching | 


the shore have still the greatest danger to en- 
counter. The coast being guarded by a chain of 
rocks, with hereand there a small opening between 
them, they are obliged to steer their board through 
one of these, or, in case of failure, to quit it before 
they reach the rocks, and, plunging under the 
wave, make the best of their way back again. 
This is reckoned very disgraceful, and is also at- 
tended with the loss of the board, which I have 
often seen, with great terror, dashed to pieces at 
the very moment the islander quitted it. The 
boldness and address with which we saw them 
perform their difficult and dangerous manceuvres 
was altogether astonishing, and is scarcely to be 
credited.” 

These swimmers used often to pass nearly a 
mile seaward in order to enjoy the rapid motion 
of their return as long as possible. Both sexes 
and all ranks unite in it, and even the very chiefs 
themselves, who have attained to the corpulency 
which they so much admire, join in the game of 
surf-swimming with the meanest of their subjects. 
Some of the performers acquire a wonderful 
amount of skill, and, not content with lying on 
the board, sit, kneel, and even stand upon it as 
they are hurled shoreward by the giant waves. 
The boards are of various sizes, according to the 
age and station of the owner. For adults they 
are about six feet in length. They are slightly 
convex on both sides, and are kept very smooth, 
all surf-swimmers cherishing a pride in the con- 
dition of their boards, and taking care to keep 
them well polished, and continually rubbed with 
cocoa-nut oil, 


—— = 


STRENGTH OF SAVAGES. 

As an example of the wonderful strength ex- 
hibited by savages, the case of the Dyaks of Bor- 
neo may be cited, one of whom, while on the 
march with some English soldiers, exhibited it 
in a very unexpected manner. ‘The path was a 
terrible one, up and down steep and slippery hills, 
so that the Chinese coolies who accompanied the 
party first threw away their rice, and lastly sat 
down and wept like children. The English ser- 
geant, a veteran accustomed to hard marching 
both in China and India, broke down at the first 
hill, and declared his inability to move another 
step under the load which he carried. Mr. 
Brooke, who was in command of the party, 
asked one of the Dyaks to carry the sergeant’s 
burden, and promised him an additional piece of 
tobacco. The man was delighted with the pro- 
posal, and accepted it. He was already carrying 
food for three weeks, his whole store of clothes, 
one twelve-pound shot, two twelve-pound car- 
tridges, a double-barreled gun, a hundred rounds 
of ball-cartridge, and his own heavy sword and 
spear. So little, however, was he incommoded 





with this, that he stuffed the whole of the se:- | 


geant’s kit on his back, and walked off as eas- 
ily as if the whole load were but a feather 
weight. 


| on their fate. 
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WAR NOTES AND INCIDENTS. 


KING WILLIAM AND THE FRENCH 
FREEMASONS, 

A sHort time since the Paris newspapers pub- 
lished « citation issued by the Masonic Lodge ef 
the Orient of France against the Reverend Broth- 
er William, King of Prussia, as a traitor to Free- 
masonry. ‘The King took no notice of this cita- 
tion; so he was tried as contumacious, and con- 
demned to excommunication, ‘In connection 
with this, M. Victor Hugo's newspaper, the Rap- 
pel, publishes the following: ‘“* Brother Will- 
iam is now out of the pale of the law. All Free- 
masons are authorized to assault him and to in- 
flict upon him capital punishment. It remains 
to be seen how the sentence will be carried out. 
A Freemason in whose presence a doubt was ex- 
pressed as to the seriousness of such a condemna- 
tion replied, ‘Do not laugh; the sentence of the 
Masonic tribunal is of such a dreadful nature that 
Bonaparte undertook the Italian war solely to re- 
trieve himself from the excommunication pro- 
nounced against him by the lodges of Naples and 
Milan. Pianori and Orsini were Freemasons."’ 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 

Herr Wickepe, a gallant Prussian officer, 
gives a graphic account of a narrow escape from 
capture. He had to proceed from Epina! to Be- 
soul, with three other officers and two privates, 
in order to join the 14th corps, through a district 
not regularly occupied by the German troops, 
and often infested by small bands of franes-ti- 
reurs, ‘Lhey started on a wagon, and halted at 
a village called Agrigoncourt for food and fod- 
der. ‘heir appearance created some stir. ‘The 
women and children collected, and several men 
hastened up from the fields. ‘The landlady of 
the inn curtly refused to entertain them; but 
Herr Wickede followed her into the kitchen, and 
by a few adroit compliments induced her tu pre- 
pare them a substantial meal, Meanwhile thirty 
or forty men in blouses, armed with pikes, dung- 
forks, and partially with guns, laid siege to the 
house. He went out, the hostess by his side, 
and asked what they wanted, but was assailed 
with abuse and threats, one of the crowd, sap- 
parently the village tailor, pointing his gun at 
him, and swearing that the whole six should be 
shot. Herr Wickede told them that he and his 
companions were in their power, but reminded 
them that their captivity or death would certain- 
ly be avenged on the village. Thereupon differ- 
ences of opinion arose, there was a lively discus 
sion, and eventually the tailor was outvoted, it 
being determined that the priest should decide 
The priest was sent for. He 
proved an intelligent man, foresaw the certain 
destiny of the village in case the Germans were 
ill-treated, ordered the peasants to disperse, and 
even mounted the wagon to protect the strangers. 
Herr Wickede took a‘friendly leave of the land- 
lady, who, though she had a brother in the 
French army, who had been captured at Metz, 
had been resolutely on his side. The priest ac- 
companied them to the next village, where he 
handed them over to the protection of another 
curé, and he in turn transferred the charge to a 
third. ‘They consequently escaped molestation, 
though encountering many black looks, and safe- 
ly reached Besoul. ‘* Whoever,” he remarks, 
**has the priests and women for him in the 
French villages is sure to come off well, for both 
of them wield an unlimited power.” 





PREPARATIONS FOR A WINTER CAMPAIGN. 

Tue long railway tunnel at Nanteuil, the blow- 
ing up of which by the French has been a serious 
obstruction to the conveyance of German troops 
and matériel up to Paris, has been nearly re- 
stored, according to the Frankfort Gazette, by 
the military railway detachment. The débris 
were cleared out, and oaken beams and posts 
were erected. In a fortnight it is expected to 
be open for traffic. The task appeared a formi 
dable one, but it was facilitated by the mountain 
through which the tunnel passed being composed 
of a soft sandstone. From Berlin it is stated 
that the dispatch of guns and of men belonging 
to the reseryes is still, according to the German 
papers, in progress. Hundreds of convalescent 
wounded are returning to the field, all burning 
with anxiety to be again led against the enemy. 
The railway from Nanteuil to Meux is being act- 
ively proceeded with, and enormous masses of 
war material, on reaching the railway terminus, 
are forwarded by road, which, however, will be 
superseded when the Nanteuil tunnel is com- 
pleted. The Saxon military authorities have 
ordered a large number of furs, and existing 
contracts have been renewed, indicating the prob- 
ability of the war being prolonged for some 
months. A Saxon officer before Paris writes: 
**In all human probability there will and must 
be a winter campaign. We have made up our 
minds to not seeing home for many months yet, 
and it seems, indeed, to us all better to carry on 
the war to the utmost now than to renew it in 
two or three years.” ‘* Every private letter from 
the camp,” says a Dresden letter, *‘ shows that 
the officers and soldiers bear their fatigues and 
privations with fortitude and confidence. The 
wish, however, for a speedy, secure, and honora- 
ble peace is general among the army.”’ 


MAKING GOOD USE OF PRISONERS. 

Tue French prisoners of war in Germany are 
not cnly to be employed in large numbers on 
farms and in industrial establishments, as is al- 
ready the case in many instances, but in small 
concerns, so as to supply the scarcity of labor 
caused by the war in handicraft and other occupa- 
tions. ‘The remuneration is fixed at half a franc 
a day, besides board and lodging. The brewers 
and bakers of Cologne have already selected as- 
sistants, and the Cologne Gazette has already 
seen a French soldier employed in a brewery, hav- 
ing donned a jacket and apron over his uniform, 
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HARPER'S WE EKLY. 


WAR TIME IN BAVARIA. 


Bavanrza, the largest and most important of 
the South German states, was, until after the 
war of 1866, the firm ally of Austria, and her 
most influential support against the rivalry of 
Prussia; but with the humiliation of Austria at 
Sadowa popular sentiment in Bavaria underwent 
a sudden change. Court and people saw that it 
would be useless to struggle against the manifest 
destiny of Prussia, and the idea of forming a 
part of the vast German empire projected by 
Count Bismarck at length overshadowed the 
sentiment of a petty independence. Contrary 
to the expectations of Naroteon and his cabi- 
net, Bavaria entered heartily into the war for 
the defense of Germany against French aggres- 
sion, and her troops have played an important 
part in the wonderful campaign that has laid 
prostrate the military power of the ‘* grand na- 
tion.” he siege of Strasburg was conducted 
by Bavarian soldiers. 

“To commemorate the share of this little king- 
dom in the war, we give our readers this week 
an admirable picture, drawn expressly for Har- 
per's Weekly by Mr. J. F. GookKins, an artist 
now resident in Munich. But few words of ex- 
planation are necessary, as the picture tells its 
own story. 

The large figure on the left, holding a wreath, 
is that of the famous ‘ Bavaria,” modeled by 
SCHWANTHALER, Which overlooks the ‘* Volks- 
fest” grounds at Munich. It is ninety-five feet 
from the base of the pedestal to its highest 
reach, the statue itself being sixty-five feet in 
height, It was cast in bronze furnished by can- 
non captured from the Turks. In the head of 
the figure is standing-room for several persons, 
and from loopholes hidden from outward seruti- 
ny in the folds of the hair one may have fine 
views of the city, while in the distance loom up 
the picturesque forms of the ‘T'yrolese Alps. 

The other large figure is that of the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, the soldier-genius of the war, 
whose steps already take hold on the future with 
fiery tread. He prefigures the destiny of his 
nation. 

In the centre of the picture is a view of the 
Odeonplatz, Munich, on which front the Thea- 
tiner Church, the equestrian statue to Lupwia 
I., of Bavaria, and various palaces and other 
edifices. ‘The day our artist made his sketch 
flags were displayed throughout the city in honor 
of the surrender of Strasburg, and the Bava- 
rian Jagers, who were leaving for the front, were 
marching through the Platz. 

In the upper corners are suggestions of those 
whom neither age nor sex can exempt from the 
keenest miseries of war. Underneath these are 
the Marian Platz, where people assemble to pray 
before the statue of Mary, and ** Die Wacht 
am Rhein”—a realistic illustration drawn from 
the famous poem. 

At the bottom of the picture War, in the shape 
of a hideous female fiend, gathers the vintage 
of 1870, and crushing the grapes in her hands, 
transmutes them into bayonets and blood. 

Scenes of quiet humor are not infrequent in 
Munich, two of which have been sketched by 
our artist. Near the royal palace are some 
captured cannon that excite continual curiosity 


_among the peasantry that come in from the 


country. ‘The mitrailleuses especially are exam- 
ined with wonder and awe. Among the crowds 
of conscripts daily thronging into the city are 
many who seem to think going to the front a 
very unpleasant business, especially when they 
meet with wounded soldiers returning from the 
front, and listen to their stories of the awful 
struggles before Sedan and Metz. 


HEAPING COALS OF FIRE. 


Taxtne revenge by heaping up coals of fire 
may be shown in many ways. Let us take one, 
by no means uncommon in a certain kind of 
home —that of excessive and exaggerated patience 
during and long after a temporary attack af ill- 
temper on your part, and of an unrelenting obe- 
dience to your transient wishes, if they have been 
petulantly expressed. Most people are at times 
afflicted with peevish humors, and you are not 
exempt from the ordinary feelings of humanity. 
But your humor was temporary, and you are 
heartily ashamed of it, and sorry that you gave 
way to itas you did; and when it has passed, and 
you are again in your right mind, you wish for 
nothing so much as a candid oblivion on both 
sides. You are ready to make any apology that 
may be needed, and you would bear meekly even 
an uncompromising rating, if only it might end 
im frank forgiveness and forgetfulness, But your 
coal-heaper does not forgive, and can not forget, 
and takes good care that neither shall you. If 
you plunge head foremost into an apology, you 
are stopped with the loftiest, the most intense 
expression of meekness and forbearance. ‘* My 
dear,” deprecatingly, *“‘why say a word about 
it? I assure you [ bear no ill-will! I know my 
duty, and I hope [ shall have strength given me 
to do it; so pray say no more!” Perhaps with 
the addition, smiling plaintively, ‘‘Am I not 
accustomed to it 7” 

Another form of coal-heaping is an exaggerated 
attention to your hasty words. Say you have 
found fault with your wife or housekeeper, for 
something that has gone wrong in her special 
department; say even that, because of a tempo- 


rary derangement of your health, with derange- 


ment of temper to correspond, the fault found 
was disproportioned to the offense committed ; 
$et all you meant to inculcate was the necessity 
of a reasonable reform in a slight misdemeanor, 
and better ordering in some affair of minor mis. 
management. Your heaper-up of burning coals 
is determined that the reform shall not be reason- 
able, and that in it its excess shall be your pun- 
ishment. You have committed the offense of re- 








monstrating against certain wastefulness in the 
home commissariat—something which has been 
absurdly wasteful, and quite beyond all harmony 
with your means; your coal-heaper stints her- 
self in elemental comforts, rigidly cuts herself 
off from her fried bacon at breakfast and her 
glass of wine at dinner, on the plea of your not 
being able to afford it; and if you remonstrate 
with her, and tell her she is ridiculous, she an- 
swers meekly that ‘‘ you told her to keep down 
the bills, and as she does not know in what else 
to retrench—as she is sure no one can keep house 
more economically than she.does—she has begun 
with herself.” At the same time she makes your 
mess like Benjamin’s, and redoubles your most 
expensive luxuries, which are yours only, 

One great weapon of a.woman in this kind of 
secret warfare, this heaping up of burning coals, 
is to pretend to be afraid of her husband, and 
not only to carry to the extreme any wish he may 
have expressed, but to do it with a certain affect- 
ation of fear, as if he were the ogre of whom she 


| was in mortal dread, though sweetly resigned to 








| of our loveliest virtues. 


her fate all the same; as if he were a tyrant, 
whose good-will she seeks to propitiate by works 
of supererogation, all the time she is quivering 
with fear and anticipating the worst. ‘The chil- 
dren play a large part in this special manner of 
coal-heaping. You are reasonably fond of them, 
but you do not think it necessary to give up all the 
gravity of life, all the importance of business, to 
their pleasures. And you do not think it hurts 
them to be snubbed if they are troublesome, and 
put in their right place, the back-ground, if they 
are forwardand in the way. You come home har- 
assed and disturbed. Things are looking black 
in the city; your difficult case, from which you 
had hoped so much in the hospital yesterday, 
threatens to prove a failure ; you lost your cause 
in court to-day by an oversight ; one of the thou- 
sand anxieties to which professional men are sub- 
ject has invaded your peace of mind and ruffled 
your temper; and you tell your wife irritably— 
we will grant the irritability—that you wish she 
‘‘would keep the children quiet, and not let 
them make such a confounded noise.” 

From that day forward you are their ogre as 
well as hers, and your presence is the signal for 
their penance. 

‘* Hush! here's papa !” mamma says, in a half 
frightened kind of way, as soon as you are with- 
in hearing. ‘‘ Papa doesn’t like you to talk, 
dears; speak softly,” in an audible whisper from 
the other end of the room, where they are all con- 
gregated together, mamma and the little ones, 
with half-scared looks turned askance at you, 
seated in solitary majesty before the blazing grate. 
After which presently comes a faint sigh of pity 
for herself and them, and an expressive shiver, 
followed by a gentle, ‘‘Come with me, we will go 


| into another room where there is a fire, and then 


you can play without disturbing papa.” 

You all this while, having got over the pinch 
under which you were suffering some weeks ago 
when you asked for quiet, are perfectly indiffer- 
ent to their little voices, and, indeed, rather enjoy 
listening to their prattle, and hearing their odd 
remarks. But you once told your wife to keep 
them quiet, and she takes her revenge by making 
your momentary irritation an enduring annoy- 
ance. 

Excess is one of the great evils against which 
we have to fight; and excess, in even heaping up 
the burning coals of forgiveness on the head of 
a sinner, transforms into a vice that which is one 
Neither, then, when it is 


| revenge in ambush and punishment in ambus- 
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cade, nor when it is so excessive that it cuts away 
the first duty we owe ourselves, namely, self-re- 
spect, can that kind of patience known by the 
phrase of heaping coals of fire on the head of 
him who has offended us be praised or practiced 
without limitation. ‘This is not saying that we 
are not to forgive; but that we are not to carry 
the virtues of the Christian into the vices of the 
slave—not to confound the sweet humiliation of 
the saint with the writhing baseness of Uriah 
Heep—not to pour out our *‘ precious balms” 
for the purpose of creating a sore instead of 
healing a wound, 


AN ODD FIX. 

WHEN it came at last to asking Samuel Row- 
ley’s consent to pay my addresses to his ward, 
I knew it was all over with me. I felt that 
it was all over directly 1 was shown into the 
library, where Samuel Rowley sat before the 
fire, toasting his gouty feet, and reading his Times 
newspaper. I felt it was so completely all over 
with me that I would very gladly have backed 
myself out of the room without entering into any 
particulars as to the object of my visit. I would 
have cheerfully informed him that I was an agent 
for Boshiter’s Hair-restorer, and had called with 
a sample, which might be returned if not ap- 
proved after one day’s rubbing. But he knew 
me, and I knew him. He understood perfectly 
well why I had solicited the honor of an inter- 
view with him at twelve o’clock a.m. ; he was a 


| sharp old gentleman, who had had his eyes on 





me for some time, and was not to be imposed 
upon, 

He said, ‘* Take a seat, Mr.— I forget your 
name:;” and then he fumbled with his glasses, 
and referred to my polite epistle, which lay on the 
table near him. 

I took a seat and nursed my hat. I perspired 
alittle. I had a tremulous motion of my knees 
come on, which made me look ridiculous. I 
waited for him to begin, but he did not. I be- 
gan myself, after one or two secret encounters 
in my throat with a something which felt very 
much like a cork out of a soda-water bottle. 

“You are not aware—that is, you can not but 
be aware—that I have long regarded your ward 
Clara with— Did you speak, Sir?” 

**No, Sir, I did not speak.” 

















He had given an awful cough of a double- 
knock character, that was all. He kept his 
glasses on his nose, and focused me, and the 
operation was unpleasant. He was not pleasant 
in his reception of my statement either; he was 
decidedly unpleasant, not to say desperately dis- 
agreeable. But then he was a cross, ill-grained 
old fellow; every body knew it in Wolverston, 
and I have no particular reason to disguise it 
here. 

I recommenced my statement ; I poured forth 
the best feelings of my heart, and with an elo- 
quence that might have melted adamant I con- 
fessed to him that Clara was my one ambition. 
As I have said already, I knew that it was all 
over with me, but I was poetic even in the midst 
of my despairing consciousness. 

Mr. Rowley set aside his newspaper, drew his 
chair an inch or two closer to me, put his great 
hands—rather disposed to be gouty like his feet 
—upon his knees, and surveyed me from head 
to foot contemptuously. 

** May I ask your age, young man ?” he said. 

This was my weak point of defense, but I told 
him. 

** Seventeen.” 

**And how did you first become acquainted 
with my Clara, who is a year your junior, the 
hussy ?” 

** Well, Mr. Rowley, it has been a long at- 
tachment. My finishing school at Beesborough 
was situated opposite her finishing school, and 
we saw each other at church; and I think—” 

‘*] think that you both ought to be horse- 
whipped!” he said, fiercely, interrupting me; 
‘‘and as for my consent to Clara’s engagement 
to a boy like you—I will even go so far as to say 
a whipper-snapper like you—” 

** A whipper-snapper, Sir!” 

**T repeat it, a whipper-snapper!” cried old 
Rowley, becoming very red and apoplectic in ap- 
pearance. “I decline to listen to your prepos- 
terous proposal for one instant. Clara is only 
sixteen, and does not know her own mind—she 
is a mere child.” 

‘* But we shall both grow older, Mr. Rowley.” 

‘Ah, and more sensible, I hope. Good- 
morning.” 

** Good-morning, Sir.” 

I did not wait to tell him of my expectations 
from my grandmother, or to reason with him on 
his want of justice and consideration. I went 
away crest-fallen and heart-broken. I dashed 
from the library in despair, and brought my fore- 
head against that of my beloved with a concus- 
sion that was nearly the means of stretching our 
senseless forms outside the tyrant’s den, the vic- 
tims of his cruel obduracy., Clara, naturally in- 
terested in the result of my interview with her 
guardian, had forced her pure but anxious soul 
to listen at the library keyhole. I had retired 
in haste, and floored her. 

**Oh, my gracious!” she sobbed forth ; ‘‘ I did 
not know you were coming out like that! Oh, 
my head! Oh, how dreadful! Oh, Alphonse, 
we must part forever!” 

She rested her head on my shoulder, and shed 
many tears. I kissed away her tears; I patted her 
head fondly, keeping clear of the bumps which I 
had raised there. I could scarcely see her gold- 
en hair for tears myself—the water had risen into 
my eyes immediately we had met each other. I 
sought to calm her emotion. I bade her be firm, 
and I recommended vinegar and brown paper for 
her damaged brow. I said that I should try them 
myself when I got home. I told her that I would 
die rather than relinquish her; she said the same 
thing in a burst of uncontrollable emotion; we 
renewed our vows of eternal fidelity, and tore 
ourselves from each other’s arms, crushed in 
spirit, but strong yet to resist unjust oppression. 

{ told all my troubles to Jack Edwards, my 
bosom friend and adviser. Jack and I had been 
school-fellows together; we were going into the 
medical profession together presently : my father 
had resolved that I should walk the hospitals in- 
stead of the rosy path of love. Jack heard my 
story, and said that he would not have stood half 
of old Rowley’s nonsense; but what he would 
have done under the cireumstances he did not 
impart to me at the time, and I forgot to ask him 
afterward. 

Clara and.I met clandestinely. . We were lov- 
ers; we had been lovers from our youth; the 
flinty heart of a guardian who had outlived mor- 
tal passion was not to stand between our fresh 
young souls, 

I met Clara in the village; I scaled the park 
fence, and met her in the green wood ; and Jack, 
good fellow, kept watch on the door of the Hall 
and old Rowley’s library windows with a tele- 
scope, lest we should be surprised at any mo- 
ment. Clara and I passed much of our time 
talking of what we should do when sht came 
into her property at twenty-one, and my grand- 
mother favored me by departing from this earth- 
ly sphere; but it was a sharp winter, and our 
teeth chattered over our prospects. Clara and I 
used to arrange our meetings in this wise. Clara 
had a confidant in the game-keeper, Peter Stokes, 
an invaluable man, with a weakness for tobacco, 
and with a heart all charity toward his fellow- 
creatures. Peter was always getting up subscrip- 
tions for his fellow-creatures in the village; and 
what with his subscriptions and his tobacco—I 
kept him entirely in tobacco—my pocket-money 
knew but little rest. Still he had a good heart, 
and was kind to us. He took charge of our cor- 
respondence, which was carried on by a cireum- 
locutory but sure process. Clara gave it to her 
maid Selina, another confidante—who, alas! 
proved herself a perfidious snake—and Selina 
intrusted it to Peter, who took it to a gnarled 
monarch of the forest—an oak-tree in fact—and 
concealed it from all human gaze in a small hol- 
low cavity some ten feet from the ground, where, 
at a later hour, I found it, and deposited my an- 
swer, to be conveyed by the same process into 
my dearest Clara’s hands, 








[ December 10, 1870, 
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Peter was a lank old man, and very wiry; he 
could climb a tree like a squirrel, and ‘I was agile 
m yself. The whole conception was romantic. if 
you will, butgrand! I thought so, Clara thought 
so, Peter thought so. The idea was from Mil- 
lais’s picture, which we had both carefully studied; 
and if Peter had not generally deposited his small 
notes to myself at the same time, asking my “kind 
considerashun, as a gentleman born with a warm 
hart, to an aflicting kase in the parissh,” the ro- 
mance would have been pure and unalloyed. 

Clara defied the obdurate guardian ‘for two 
months; it was February when Selina Muggins 
betrayed us. I was advancing, in an innocent 
and unsuspecting manner, to the secret post-office 
in the wood, half a mile from Mr. Rowley’s house 
when I became conscious of the whole perfidy. 
I was close upon the tree—that brave old oak 
which had held so many secrets—when voices in 
another direction filled my soul with horror, 
They were the voices of Samuel Rowley, Esq. 
J.P., and Peter Stokes, my Mercury. © I sank 
down in the long grass—there was a rapid thaw 
that morning, and the damp struck to me at 
once—and trembled for my love. I was not an 
instant too soon; their footsteps were upon me. 
Mr. Rowley’s right foot was nearly upon me also ; 
he shaved my features by a hair’s breadth, and 
passed on. The harsh tones of his voice rang in 
my ears an instant afterward. 

**You don’t consider yourself an abominable 
scamp, I suppose,” Mr. Rowley said, ‘‘an un- 
principled old vagabond, to act as a go-between 
to asilly school-girl and that idiot of aboy! You 
never thought of the harm of encouraging this, 
did you?” 

‘*I'm werry sorry, Sir,” whimpered Peter. 

‘* Teaching my ward to be deceitful for the sake 
of a few sixpences, I suppose ?” 

** I've never had a ha'penny, your honor, much 
more a sixpence.” 

Neither had he. They were generally half 
crowns he was in the habit of receiving from me. 

** You deserve to be kicked out of my service, 
Stokes—drummed out of the village, for a wick- 
ed old hypocrite !” 

‘* They was werry fond of each other, Sir, and 
Miss Clara used to ask me so beseeching; and 
when I told her there was harm in writing to 
Master Huskisson without her dear gardewan’s 
knowing-any think about it, she allers said it was 
for the last time, Sir—really.” 

“If it was not for your age, Stokes, I'd send 
you about your business this very day.” 

‘**I’m werry sorry, Sir,” Stokes said again, 
shedding many tears. 

“* Ts this the tree ?” 

** Yes, Sir, that’s the tree.” 

‘* And Clara’s last letter is up there now, eh? 
In that hole? Now no more lies!” 

** Yes, Sir, in that hole.” 

** How on earth do you get at it?” 

** Master Huskisson climbs up there, Sir, for 
his answers. I'll go up and fetch down Miss 
Clara’s letter in a minit.” 

There was a small epistle of his own ‘he wish- 
ed to obtain as well, perhaps ; or it was possible 
that his noble mind had suggested some scheme 
to save dear Clara’s missive from sacrilegious 
eyes. But Mr. Rowley suspected this old serv- 
itor. 

“*Stop where you are, Stokes!” he roared forth ; 
‘*T’ll have no more of your monkey tricks. Give 
me a back,” 

**Give you a wot, Sir?” 

**Bend your back, you rascal, and I'll jump 
on it, and get the letter myself.” 

** Jump on it!” repeated Stokes, with a look 
of dismay at Mr. Rowley’s portly figure ; ‘‘it don’t 
strike me that I can bear your weight, master.” 

** It will be only for a minute,” said Mr. Row- 
ley, quite brutally ; ‘‘and if I break your back, 
it will serve you right enough. I'm not an ele- 
phant, man, and I will have no more of this non- 
sense.” 

Mr. Stokes resisted no farther. He made his 
back as if about to commence a game at leap- 
frog with a justice of the peace ; and, with more 
agility than I had given Mr. Rowley credit for, 
the guardian was aloft, and within an inch or two 
of our letter-box. 

**Oh, lor! shall you be long, Sir?” asked Mr. 
Stokes, groaning softly to himself. 

‘*Raise your shoulder, you rascal, a little 
more,” cried his employer. 

Stokes did so, and from my hiding-place I saw 
the hand of Mr. Rowley strive, with some diffi- 

‘ulty—for it was a fat, gouty hand, I have al- 
ready said—to force itself into that casket, which 
had contained so many of dear Clara’s epistles. 
Samuel Rowley was an excitable man; for he 
swore a little in his efforts, and turned very red, 
and moved his feet restlessly upon poor Stokes’s 
back. 

**T have got it!” he cried at last. ‘‘ The art- 
ful jade—the cunning, plotting little minx, to 
serve her own guardian in this— Oh!” 

** What's the matter, Sir?” 

‘* Wait a moment, Stokes—don’t shake. 
lor, have mercy upon us! Oh, damn it! 
dear, what is to be done ?” 

‘* Ts any think partickler the matter, Sir? Not 
a hadder, I hope, or a nest of sarpents, or any 
think ?” and old Stokes hid his head a little more 
—tucked in his tuppenny we called it at school— 
to conceal his laughing and sardonic countenance. 

‘*No, Stokes ; ‘‘ it’s something mach worse, 
I'm sorry to say.” 

‘* Wus, Sir?” said Stokes, who left off laugh- 
ing immediately. 

**Yes; I—I can’t get my hand out!” 

** The devil you can’t, Sir!” cried Stokes, in 
dismay. 

‘* It's twisted somehow, or swollen, or the wood 
has gripped me. Wait a moment, Stokes— Oh, 
it’s all up with me! I can't!” 

‘** Take it quiet, Sir. Keep cool or you'll never 
do it—don’t hagitate yourself; but for Gord’s 
sake look sharp. I'm a-cracking.” 


Oh, 
Oh, 
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<< Don’t move, Stokes—as you are a man, don't. 


If you were to drop, I can not imagine 


move! It will be all right 


what would become of me. 
ina minute.” a c 

‘‘ Make it less, if you can,” groaned Stokes ; 
‘¢ all the blood’s got into my head, orful. Oh, 
lor, what is to be done? Are you out, Sir ef 

“ No, I’m not; I'm fixed, Stokes. 1’m a dead 
man if you move ; I am indeed.” 

Stokes burst into tears, and howled with all his 
might; and Mr. Rowley shouted a great deal, 
and swore a great deal too, Stokes would have 
run for it, probably,.for he was succumbing fast 
to the dead weight above him, had not Mr. Row- 
ley held him by the throat with his boots, and 
fixed him too. In another moment I had sprung 
to my feet, and was rushing to the rescue. 

‘*T am really very sorry, Mr. Rowley ; 
be of any assistance ?” 

‘+ Assist. ee, you—you—young dev—! Yes, 
you can, my dear child, Run for a ladder, and 
a saw, or something, as quick as lightning, to 
the house.” 

‘* Hi—hi—hollo!” shrieked Stokes, as I pre- 
pared to obey Mr. Rowley’s commands ; ‘‘ don’t 
run; come here, and let me run, or bust up I 
must! Oh, lor, Master Huskisson,don’t leave me 
any longer—do come and take a turn. He's not 
so heavy when you're used to him—he isn’t in- 
deed.” 

I saw the necessity of advancing to the rescue 
atonce, and so did Mr. Rowley. I was tall for my 
age and tolerably strong, and I hastened to take 
the place of Mr. Stokes, which I did with great 
caution on all sides. Behold me at last bearing 
the guardian of Clara on my shoulders, and feel- 
ing terribly the weight of my responsibility as he 
stood with his face to the tree, still exercising his 
ingenuity to get his hand out of the trap. 

‘*T hope I’m not too heavy for you, Master 
Huskisson,” he condescended to say, politely, for 
the sight of me was even pleasant to witness. 

‘Not at all,’ was my cheerful answer. ‘‘ You'll 
make yourself as light as you can to oblige me, 
perhaps ?” . 

I had not quite done growing, and man is fra- 
gile during that process. Mr. Rowley was very 
heavy, and Stokes was wrong in his assertion— 
wickedly wrong. 

‘* This is all your fault, mind you, Huskisson. 
This might have been my death,” he said, re- 
proachfully. 

“Yes, Mr. Rowley, if I hadn’t been in the 
way,” was my happy rejoinder. 

“Ah! but”—he looked round with difficulty, 
and found Stokes still there, making every human 
effort to straighten his back before flying on his 
mission. ‘ Curse it, Stokes, run for your life !— 
don't stand there, you wretched lunatic, another 
instant!” ' 

Stokes ran away, and I was left as the one 
support of Mr. Rowley. Stokes had not been 
gone more than a minute and a half, when I 
wished that he had remained and shared the 
weight with me. I tried to keep firm, but the 
difficulty was immense. 

** Boy, you're giving! Don’t shake so. Keep 
yourself more against the tree,” Mr. Rowley 
called down. 

* All right. I'll do it for Clara’s sake, if it’s 
possible; but if I snap—” 

Then I remembered that he had called me a 
whipper-snapper ; and so did he, too, I think, 
and was sorry. 

“‘Oh, you'll keep up,” he said, offering me 
every encouragement in his power. ‘‘ You're a 
big boy for seventeen, and I'm only nine stone 
ten—not a great weight. 
circus do this kind of thing for hours, you know.’ 

It was a gross exaggeration, and I felt it to be 
one. I was getting faint also. I had undertak- 
en too much; and his language at times was 
still violent, as he endeavored to extricate his 
hand. 

“Tf I should die, Sir,” I said, feebly, ‘* will 
you please give my love to Clara? ‘Tell her I 
did all I could to bear up—and to bear you up. 
Oh dear! Did you say nine stone ten?” 

“*T did.” 

‘“*[ should have thought you had been nine- 
ty,” I murmured. 

‘You're giving!” he roared again, with a ve- 
hemence that revived me. ‘‘ Keep up a little 
longer, my dear boy. I can hear them coming 
in the distance.” 

Which was another falsehood ; but no matter. 
Mr. Rowley was not a truthful man. I set my- 
self firmly against the tree, according to his in- 
structions, but it was of no avail. My heels, ina 
few more minutes, would slide gracefully away 
from me, I was certain, and the guardian of my 
Clara would be swinging about by one arm, like 
an early Christian martyr. His blood would be 
on my head, and so would he, if he came down 
with his whole weight—perhaps armless—on the 
top of me. 

‘Keep up!” he cried, in a great fright now. 
“You shall see Clara when you like, my boy. I 
will not say a word against the match any more. 
You're a fine, strapping, brave fellow, that you 
are—a young Hercules!” 

**Thank you, Mr. Rowley,” I answered ; and 
his words did sustain me a little, and helped me 
to sustain him. 

But I was sliding, slowly but surely, from un- 
der his feet when assistance arrived—men with 
ladders and saws and chisels ; and Clara, too, 
wild with fright, and with tears streaming down 
her cheeks. 

_“* Oh, my poor gardy!” she cried. ‘‘ Oh, you 
wicked Alphonse! it's all your dreadful fault.” 

This was the last feather on the camel's back. 
I fell forward, and a grand rush of the servants 
at Mr. Rowley’s legs only saved the guardian 
from summary dislocation on the spot. He was 


can I 


got down with difficulty ; and once down he was 
not grateful. 

““A pretty fool you have made of me!” he 
said to Clara as he walked away rubbing his 


I've seen people ina , 
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wrist ; ‘‘and a pretty pair of fools you and that 


| boy are, too!” 


| pected to find him. 


Still, after all, he was not so bad as I had ex- 
He was a man who kept 
his word, and for that I have always respected 
old Rowley. 


more rational manner. I went to the Hall once 


| or twice; she was at my house on my eighteenth 





birthday, at a little party which my mamma ab- 
surdly called ‘‘ juvenile” in the invitations; and 
there Jack Edwards was too attentive to Clara, 


| and raised a jealous demon in my breast. 


I went to London shortly afterward. Clara 
and I were to be engaged when I “‘ passed,” and 
if we were of the same mind, her guardian said. 
But we were not. While I was walking the 
hospitals a fellow in the tallow trade walked off 
with Clara, and I do not think she resisted in 
the least. 

It was an excellent match, though he was 
forty-seven, and very stout. I went down to the 
wedding, and returned thanks at the breakfast 
for the bridemaids, one of whom has promised to 
be mine when I set up in business for myself, 


— 


MARGUERITE. 


THroveGH silent watches of the night, 

From dewy eve till morning’s light, 

I sigh for her, the fair, the bright, 

Who never more will glad my sight— 
Sweet Marguerite! 


By sea and shore, by wood and wold, 

By haunted ruins gray and old, 

By moss-grown beech, whose leaves unfold 

Their’ russet garb of green and gold, 
Dear Marguerite! 

I trace her footsteps’ gentle tread, 

Her path amid the poppies red ; , 

And still I hear the words she said— 

** They'll bloom above me when I’m dead.” 

Ah, Marguerite! 


The joyous voice, whose mellow fall 
Made music in the ancient hall, 
That sang like linnet on the wall, 
And shed a lustre over all— 
Fond Marguerite! 


Now, where the elms their branches throw 
Athwart the gliding streamlet’s flow, 
Where star-of-Bethle’ms bud and blow, 
My soul's ideal sleeps below— 

Lost Marguerite ! 





A MYSTERIOUS LODGER. 

In one of the circumradiating streets which 
draw to a general focus in the vicinity of that 
famous tavern, the Elephant and Castle, there 
stands an old-fashioned and rather stately look- 
ing house, which offers a strange contrast to the 
hosts of busy yet grubby-looking little shops in 
its immediate neighborhood. 

The building, though old, is yet in good re- 
pair, and has probably been the suburban resi- 
dence of some wealthy citizen a century or two 
ago, when Newington Butts was a place of re- 
sort on high-day and holiday for the London ap- 
prentices and their sweet-hearts. It has the ap- 
pearance of having been made use of subsequent- 
ly as a warehouse ; but at present it is shut up, 
and only partially inhabited. The occupants of 
the two or three tenanted rooms in it are an old 
lady (who acts as housekeeper to the proprietor 
of the building, and is put in with a view of ex- 
hibiting its capabilities to any intending tenant) 
and her son, a bank-clerk, a fine, well-conducted 


| young fellow of five-and-twenty. 


It was Christmas-eve, and Mrs. Marsden and 
her son were sitting comfortably at their tea, the 
hour being half past six. 

The widow was a cozy, plump-looking body, 
midway between fifty and sixty, dressed in the 
neatest of black silk dresses and the whitest of 
net caps; and as she handed the plate of muf- 
fins to her son with a still shapely hand, on which 
a ring or two sparkled, she did so with a com- 
fortable motherly smile that would have won any 
one’s heart. The old lady’s husband had held a 
good position in the Custom-house, and with 
her widow's pension and her son's salary of 


| £100 a year, besides living rent-free, the pair 





were very comfortably off. Mrs. Marsden kept 
one servant-of-all-work, to whom she was rea- 
sonably indulgent; and altogether no happier 
little community existed than that which occu- 
pied the grim-looking, deserted old house. 

** Your Aunt Barbara’s sent us a picture of a 
turkey, Harry, my boy,” said the old lady, re- 
filling her son’s tea-cup with great complacency 
(** Aunt Barbara” was a farmer’s widow in the 


| country); ‘‘and I've mixed the pudding myself, 


and made plenty of mince-pies; and if your 
friends don’t enjoy themselves they'll’ be hard to 
please, that’s all.” 

‘Oh, no fear of that, mother; I defy any 
body to help liking your cookery. What tea you 
do make, too!” he said, sipping his cup. ‘* And 
as to liking you, why, bless you, mother, you're 
worth all the ‘ girls of the period’ in creation!” 

The old lady had two weak points: the one 
was her cookery, the other that she should be 
considered ‘‘ to carry her years well ;” so she put 
on quite a Mrs. Nickleby air of self-satisfaction 
as she said, 

‘*Well, my dear, as to that, though I don’t 
pretend to be young, I’m of the good old-fash- 
ioned style—” 

**No doubt at all of it,” put in Harry, heartily. 

‘** And my mince-pies were considered by Mr. 
Bloxam, your poor dear father’s uncle—” 

‘** My dear mother, don’t I say so?” interrupt- 
ed the young man, who had heard the story of 
Mr. Bloxam and the mince-pies about five hun- 
dred ‘and fifty-five times. 

** Now, Harry,” returned his mother, in an in- 
jured tone, ‘‘ why do you interrupt—” 


Clara and I saw each other ina | 


| turning pale. 


But at that moment a cab drove up, with the 
ostentation so peculiar to London drivers, wheth- 
er in a West End thoroughfare or a Borough by- 
street, and so terrific a knocking ensued on the 
closed shutters of the old house that the empty 
rooms echoed again with it. 

** Bless me, my dear!” cried Mrs. Marsden, 
‘“*An express come to say your 


| poor Aunt Barbara's dead!” 


‘** Nonsense, mother!” said the young man, 
who was nevertheless a little pale himself. 

“* Dear, dear !” suggested the old lady ; 
haps the bank's on fire ?” 

Henry Marsden, recovering from his first sur- 
prise, rose to ascertain the truth, sensibly think- 
ing that the easiest way of solving the question. 
But he was interrupted by the hasty entrance of 
the maid-of-all-work in considerable trepidation. 

‘La, ma’am! here’s a gent and lady as wants 
to take the house—leastways part of it—” 

‘What, at this time of night?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Marsden, aghast. 

** Yes’m, and he’s as ferogious a looking gent 
as— 


Here a ioud impatient voice demanded from 


“ per- 


| without, in angry tones, ‘‘ Are we to be kept 


waiting in the street all night ?” 

Young Marsden hurried out with the light, 
and to his surprise found the passage already 
blocked up with piles of luggage, while the cab 
man, after the unconcerned manner of his spe- 
cies, was adding package to package with a ce- 
lerity which threatened shortly to prevent ingress 
and egress altogether. 

The young man at first felt inclined to resent 
this cool assumption that the house was neces- 
sarily at the disposal of the new-comers; but 
happening to observe the beautiful and delicate- 
looking girl who was leaning wearily on the arm 


| Of a tall, dark, morose, and heavily bearded man 


of middle age, he refrained, and said, as mildly 
as he could under the certainly provoking cir- 
cumstances, 

** Excuse me, Sir, but we have not come to 
terms yet.” 

‘* Terms!” thundered the other, scowling. 
** Aren’t you a letter of rooms ?” 

**Oh, George!” remonstrated the young lady, 
looking appealingly at the speaker. 

‘* Aren't you a letter of rooms, I say ?” 
the visitor again. 

Henry Marsden felt his wrath getting the bet- 
ter of him; but an imploring look from the 
young lady caused him to say, quietly, 

**If you mean, have I any apartments to let, 
Sir, I certainly have; but—” 

** What apartments ?” 

“A drawing-room suit, dining-parlor, kitch- 


asked 


| en, and four bedrooms,” replied Henry Marsden, 


reluctantly, for he did not at all fancy his would- 
be lodger. 
** What rent ?” 


“Twenty guineas a week,” said the young | 


man, hoping, as he afterward told his mother, 
by the largeness of the demand ‘‘to stall off the 
old brute.” 

The visitor paused a moment, evidently. sur- 
prised ; then he said, ; 

**T take them—I take them all.” 

Marsden, baffled, but still wishing to get rid 


| of the intruder, began, mildly, 
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‘*A reference, Sir, is usually—” 

** Oh, J know,” retorted the other, impatient- 
ly. ‘*A reference, or the money.” 

‘These last words he spoke with a sneer, which 
sent his upper lip curling away from his sharp 
white teeth, like that of a fox when about to 
bite. 

Then he turned to the young lady, who, pale 
and trembling, leaned against the wall, and said, 

**Mariectte, your purse.” 

She gave him a beautifully embroidered bag, 
which even in the uncertain light Marsden could 
see was crammed with bank-notes, and which 
made the cabman’s eyes glisten. The new lodg- 
er took from it five five-pound notes, and giving 
them to young Marsden, said, haughtily, 

‘* There, sit; you can send up the change and 
the receipt in the morning.” 

Marsden bowed. ‘There was nothing for it 
but to submit. It was quite evident this man 
was accustomed to be obeyed. 

The new lodger turned to the cabman: ‘* Half 
a sovereign for you to bring these boxes up 
stairs.” 

**T'd do it, Sir, if there was twice as many on 
’em!” cried the delighted driver. ‘* Lord, he 
pays like a prince!” 

Marsden called for the servant-of-all-work to 
show the way. Then he said, respectfully, 

‘* Will you not step into my mother’s parlor, 
Sir, until a fire is lighted up stairs ?” 

**No, I won't, Sir.” 

‘* At least, the young lady—” 

‘The young lady will do nothing of the sort, 
Sir,” cried the new lodger. Then aside savage- 
ly to the girl, ‘‘ Don’t stand staring at that young 
fellow. Follow me;” and he strode up the 
stairs. 

The lady lingered behind him for an instant, 
and threw such a helpless and appealing glance 
at the young landlord that, as Harry Marsden 
subsequently declared, he then and there lost 
his heart. 

‘**T'll send my mother up in ten minutes, 
whispered. 

‘** Thank you, thank you!” she said, hurriedly, 
and sped up the old oak staircase. 

The young man gazed after her a moment, as 
if he scarcely knew whether he were awake or 
dreaming, and then turned abruptly into his 
mother’s parlor. 

Mrs. Marsden sat by the fire in visible perturb- 
ation, with both curiosity and anxiety depicted 
on her comely face. She had heard the alterca- 
tion in the passage, and been afraid of the con- 
sequences thereof on her son’s somewhat fiery 
temperament. Moreover, she wondered greatly 
that she—she, the presiding authority in the 


” he 
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house—had not been referred to in the r -tter. 
Therefore, as the door opened, she turned eager- 
ly to her son: 

** Law, Harry dear! whatever is it all abov 

**She’s an angel, mother!” said the | 
man, enthasiastically. 

**she! who, my dear?” asked the bewildered 
matron, 

‘*Oh, I forgot,” he returned, coloring a lit- 
** She—that is, they, I mean, have taken 
the rooms.” 

** Who are they ?” 

** Ah! that’s what I should like to know. An 
ugly foreign-looking brute and his daughter, I 
suppose. And yet, no! she called him ‘ George.” 
She wouldn't call her father ‘George,’ you 
know.” 

** Of course not.” 

** He called her * Mariette.’ Isn't that a prettt 
name, mother ?” 
** Yes, dear. 

these people.’ 

**T declare I've told you all I know, mother, 
except that he has paid the first week's rent in 
advance, And here it is;” and he placed the 
bank-notes in his mother’s hand. 

** Why, Harry, are you mad ?” she exclaimed. 
** You've given me twenty-five pounds !” 

**T asked twenty guineas,” he said, dreataily, 
‘and we're to give change in the morning.” 

** Twenty guineas, my dear boy? and the 
landlord told us to ask four /” 

‘*T know it, mother; but I didn’t like the 
look of the fellow, and wanted to get rid of him. 
So F asked a price I thought would stop him.” 

** Well ?” 

** Well, bless you! he just scowled at me for 
a moment, and then agreed to it directly.” 

** Law!” 

** And then stalked up the stairs as if the whole 
house belonged to him.” 

‘* Bless me!” 

** Ah, bless me, indeed! 
or tail of the matter.” 

‘* But, my dear, we can’t take twenty guineas 
a week fur rooms only worth four. It’s not hor. 
est, and can’t be.” 

** Well, what's to be done ?” 

‘I’m sure J don't know,” cried the old lady, 
in extreme perplexity. 

** Well, we must think it over to-night, me 
ther, and see what's to be done in the morning.” 

“e Yes, yes.” 

** And now, dear mother, please to go and see 
that all is made comfortable for the young lady, 
as I said you should do.” 

**Oh, of course, my dear ;” and she went, 


ung 


But | want to know more about 


I can’t make head 


Mrs. Marsden ascended the old staircase as 
rapidly as her portly figure would allow her to 
do, and tapped so:newhat timidly at the princi- 
pal sitting-voom of the suit allotted to her new 
lodgers. A gruff ‘‘Come in!” was the answer 
to her knock, and she entered. 

They were a very handsome set of rooms, 
hung with red damask; but the walls were dis 
colored and stained with long disuse. A thick 
choking smoke which filled the apartments did 
not add to their comfort, and in spite of all her 
efforts to the contrary, Mrs, Marsden burst‘ into 
a violent fit of coughing. 

The maid-of-all-work was on her knees, nerv- 
ously endeavoring to coax a stubborn fire to 
show some signs of flame. On the hearth-rug 
beside her stood the new-comer, swearing at her 
in no measured terms. His fine, stalwart figure 
was drawn up to its full height, and with his 
pointed beard, gleaming white teeth, and fierce 
black eyes, he was no bad embodiment of Meph- 
istopheles. Mrs. Marsden afterward declared 
that the first sight of him ‘‘ gave her the hor- 
rors, and made her flesh all of a creep.” 

Leaning back, half fainting, in a large old- 
fashioned red damask-covered fauteuil, the crim- 
son hue of which contrasted vividly with her 
beautiful golden hair, which had fallen loose 
upon one arm of it, was a fair girl of not more 
than twenty. Now that she had thrown aside 
the numerous wraps in which she had previously 
been enveloped, it could be seen that she was 
richly and expensively dressed. A robe of costly 
blue silk, trimmed with fine, soft black lace, 
set off her fair complexion to great advantage ; 
and if her companion was no inapt representa- 
tive of Mephistopheles, she might herself have 
been the original of Marguerite. Poor Mrs. 
Marsden even, with her throat filled with smoke 
and her inflamed eyes with sympathizing tears, 
could not help noticing with admiration the 
vision of loveliness opposite her. 

‘**T don’t wonder Harry called her an angel,” 
she thought; ‘‘ but, Lord save us, how like that 
man is to the devil !” 

Then she busied herself in setting right the 
mistakes of the inexperienced maid-of-all-work, 
superintending the poor young woman's efforts 
with kindly and reassuring voice. 

** Less coal, Maggie; it is all that coal that 
makes the smoke.” 

‘** Smoke!” interposed the gentleman, irascibly. 
‘Tt smokes like the funnels of ten thousand in- 
fernal steamboats !” 

**Tt will tone down directly, Sir,” said Mrs. 
Marsden, mildly. ‘‘ And you, my dear madam, 
pray let me show you to a bedroom where there 
is a fire, and you can refresh yourself before 
supper.” 

The young lady half rose, and looked at the 
gentleman, who nodded a gruff assent. 

‘Phat ‘ll do, Maggie,” said Mrs. Marsden; 
‘the fire’s drawing nicely now.” Then turning 
to her lodger: ‘‘ You would like tea and supper 
as soon as possible, I suppose, Sir?” 

He relaxed somewhat of his moroseness, and 
said, in a more gracious tone, 

‘* If you please, ma'am.” 

‘Very well, Sir. You shall have a fowl, eggs, 
coffee, toast, and ham in less than an hour.” 
And she gave the necessary orders to Maggie, 
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who departed, apparently nothing loth to be rid 
of the presence of the dark-looking lodger. 

“Ob, my! ain’t hea Tartar, just!” she said, as 
she went down stairs, resolving to “ show him 
up,” as she called it, to her ** young man” the 
next Sunday. 

Mrs. Marsden addressed the young lady : 

‘ Now, ma'am—or should [ say miss ?” 

‘Say ma’am, please,” said the young lady, 
faintly 

‘<Jf you will follow me, there’s a fire in the 
Yellow Room, and I'll .have one made ready as 
soon as possible fur your papa.” 

The gentleman colored furiously, and looked 
like a thunder-clond, as he said, in a voice whose 
tones resembled the growling of a bull-dog, 

‘That lady is my wife, ma'am!” 

‘Qh, law! Bless me! I'm sure I ask pardon,” 
cried the poor old lady, startled out of her pro- 
priety. ‘* By what name shall I call you, please, 
Sir?” 

‘*Call me Monsieur Moira. That lady is Ma- 
dame Moira.” 

* And what 
But the lodger’s patience was exhausted. 

‘* Get out, you chattering, cross-examining old 


fool!” he cried, in a towering fury ; ‘‘and you, 
Mariette, don’t answer any of the prying idiot’s 
questions!” .and he turned and poked the fire 





Savage'ly. 

In great consternation Mrs. Marsden made 
» Madame Moira to follow her, and beat 
a precipitate retreat from the apartment. 

Having shown her guest to a small bedroom 
in which a cheery fire was burning, and furnish- 
ed her with every requisite of the toilet, Mrs. 
Marsden descended again to her parlor, and to 


signs te 





iety of her son. 


the so 


“They Il never do for us, my dear, n-e-v-e-r!” | 


she said, shaking her head in an aggrieved fash- 
ion 

‘I don’t think they will, mother; but what 
now ?’ 


‘*Faney, Harry—that brute called me ‘a chat- 
tering old fool!” 

‘* How dare he!” exclaimed the young man, 
indignantly, and vet hardly able to help laughing. 

‘*He’s a grewsome man,” continued the old 
>; ‘and I declare, my dear, the whole affair 
puts me in mind of one of those fairy stories of 
enchanted castles I used to read when I was a 


‘*Yes, of a grim demon, or baron, or some- 
thing, carrying off a lovely young girl, and lock- 
ing her up in the turret-chamber of some hor- 
rible tumble-down place till she promised to mar- 
ry him.” 
don't think this young lady ‘Il ever 


* But, my dear boy, she has.” 
} 


Marsden as he said, 
‘Why, what do you mean, mother ?” 
“he Aas married him—she’s his wife.” 
Impossible!” 
‘Oh no, dear, not at all impossible. 
so, and so did she.” 
The young man groaned slightly. 
"Then he said, suddenly, 
** Mother dear, there’s something very strange 


’ 





Why, in Je tumbling into lodgings at 
this time of night, paying twenty guineas a week 
like dirt for rooms not worth five, without a mur- 


and brin ring all that luggage without a 
t e5"5 
single servant. 


, people often take lodgings sud- 


‘** But don't pay four times their value.” 


*N-o,” said the old lady, hesitating ; ** I don’t 
think they often do that.” 

‘Not they! And then, if that man’s her hus- 
band—’ 

‘*Well, Harry, young girls often marry men 
much older than themselves.” 


‘*So they do... But young ladies of her evi- 
dent rank and wealth don’t travel about without a 


lady’s-maid. Why, vou can see she is not used 
to wait upon herself.” 

‘“*That’s true.” 

‘Then what dread she has of him!” 


**Well, my dear, ¢hat is no argument at all. 
Some violent men do frighten their wives, vou 
know, without actually ill-treating them. Now, 
even your poor dear father—” 

‘Yes, yes, mother; I know father had a hot 


temper, and so, for the matter of that, have I. 
But then, he never ill-used you.” 
** Of course not.” 


** And J nave never ill-used you.” 





** My dear child, what are you thinking of ?” 

‘* Whereas,” continued the young man, “ this 
poor girl shrank and trembled when her husband 
looked at her 


My dear boy, that is no proof of bodily ill- 
treatment. I don’t suppose he beats ber.” ” 
** Beats her!—bedts that superb creature!” 
** Well, my dear, I say I don’t suppose he does.” 
**But the mere thought of such a horrible 


thing! Did he tell you his name, mother ?” 
‘*Yes—Moira; Monsieur and Madame Lfoi- 
ra. 
‘*'That sounds like a Portuguese name.” 
**Ts it?” 
** Yes, or Spanish. 


** Oh, law, Harry, [hope they're not Spanish!” 

‘Why, mother ?” 

“Oh, because the only Spanish lady I ever 
knew—such a lovely creature, with a black lace 
veil tied over her head, you know, and all that—” 

**Yes, ves, I know.” 

‘* Well, my dear, she was stabbed by her hus- 
band in a fit of jealousy, poor thing.” 

‘*This man certainly seems all that.” 

* All what ?” 

‘ Jealous.” 

‘How do you know ?” 








He said 


thrill of disappointment shot through young 
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‘‘ Why, mother, he scowled at me because I 
asked if his wife would come in here and warm 
herself.” 

** Did he?” 

‘Didn't he! The man’s a veritable Othello.” 

Here the bell rang violently half a dozen times, 
and Mrs. Marsden bustled into the kitchen to 
help Maggie in the dishing up of the supper. 

Harry Marsden lighted his pipe, and sat with 
his feet on the fender, lost in deep reverie, until 
his mother returned. 


Christmas morning broke cold and frosty, but 
with that indescribable foggy haze nowhere seen 
save in London, and only there in autumn and 
winter. 

Mrs. Marsden and her son were early risers, 
and unusually so on this particular morning ; for, 
not only were the comforts of the new lodgers to 
be seen to, but several of young Marsden’s fel- 
low-clerks had been invited to join the good lady's 
dinner-table, and she had much to do before she 
could don her best silk dress for church. 

it was, therefore, but a little after seven when 
the housekeeper and her son were seated at their 


early breakfast, and the Christmas pudding had | 


already been put on the fire to receive its finish- 
ing touches (for it had been partially boiled days 
previously). Maggie was below, cheeiily chirp- 
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‘* Perhaps they'll dine out.” 

‘** Ah, perhaps they will,” 

‘*1’m afraid we can’t keep them here, mother. 
Certainly we can’t continue to take twenty guineas 
a week. By-the-way, mother, have you four 
pounds in your purse for Monsieur Moira’s 
‘change? And I'll write out the receipt.” 

The old lady rose to see, saying that Christ- 
mas expenses had left her very low. However, 
she managed to produce the four pounds while 
her son wrote the receipt. 

‘““'There!” he said, resuming his seat. ‘‘ I'll 
take it up myself when Maggie takes up their 
breakfast.” 

** Oh, by-the-way !” exclaimed Mrs. Marsden, 
as if a thought had struck her. She opened the 
door, and called out, ‘‘ Maggie!” 

**Yes'm!” screan:ed that young woman’s voice 
from the regions below. 

‘** Hadn't you better light the fire in the sitting- 
room up stairs and arrange the rooms ?” 

‘* Directly, ’m?” 

** Yes, go at once.” 

And Mrs. Marsden resumed her seat, and took 
another piece of toast. 

But not five minutes had elapsed when such 
| a shrill scream from up stairs rang through the 

house that mother and son simultaneously sprang 
from their chairs in alarm and dismay. 








—_———— 


ARRIVAL OF THE MYSTERIOUS LODGER. 


ing a Christmas song while she moved amidst 
her pots and pans; for the new lodgers were not 
to breakfast until half past nine, and the little 
maid-of-all-work had not yet gone up stairs to ar- 
range their sitting-room. 

Mrs. Marsden, sipping her coffee, was (after 
her usual fashion on Christmas morning) record- 
ing to her son a host of reminiscences of her 
earlier days—now regretfully recalling some past 
recollection, now cheerily laughing over some 
pleasant memory.. There are many persons be- 
sides old ladies who have this habit of looking 
back to the past on the anniversary of great fes- 
tivals; and, indeed, Christmas-day is an im- 
— mile-stone on the road of life with us 
ail, 

The mother and son, having slightly alluded 
to the festivities of the coming evening, had dis- 
cussed the new lodgers, but could come to no 
resolution concerning them. 

“It is rather awkward they shonld have come 
just now,” said Mrs. Marsden. ‘‘ I wonder what 
they'll want for dinner! Certainly there are 
those pheasants your aunt Barbara sent with the 
turkey,” 

** And there's a fine bit of beef, mother.” 

: “My beef, indeed! Oh no! We can send 
em up a pheasant and some mince-pies ; and 
quite good enough too for such strange people, 
who take one unawares.” 


‘*Good Heavens! what can be the matter?” 
cried the young man, horrified; while Mrs. 
Marsden, white as a sheet, sank back in her 
chair, wringing her hands. 

Young Marsden rushed up the stairs, and found 
Maggie on the landing of the first-floor, trem- 
bling like an aspen leaf, and almost unable to 
speak. 

** Good God! what is it, Maggie ?” he asked, 
excitedly. 

‘*'The bedroom ain’t been slep’ in, Sir,”’ stam- 
mered the servant-girl. ‘* And—and— /ook 
here!” she added, pointing to a dark crimson 
stream, which was slowly trickling from under 
the sitting-room door. 

‘* It's blood !” he cried, horrified. 

‘* Yes, it be, Sir,”’ returned the. girl, clinging 
to the balusters, and overcome with terror. 

‘“Go down to my mother, Maggie. I'll go for 
the police,” said young Marsden. ‘‘ The door 
must be broken open.” 

To describe the consternation of Mrs, Mars- 
den when informed of the state of things would 
be impossible, while poor Maggie, as frightened 
as she, clung to her, sobbing. ‘Thus the two 
terrified women awaited, the advent of the po- 
lice. 

Unlike what usually happens in such.cireum- 





stances, they were not long in coming, and then 
| the party proceeded up stairs. 


The door of the sitting-room was broken open 
and a terrible spectacle met their gaze. 

On the floor near the window, her long fair 
hair soaked in blood, lay Madame Moira, Sie 
was still arrayed in the blue silk dress which she 
had worn on the previous evening, and in one of 
her small white hands, which was slightly clench- 
ed, was a handful of coarse black hair, - A large ; 
wound in the region of her heart had evidently 
been the cause of death ; but that it had not been 
instantaneous was sufficiently proved by the fact 
of her having made resistance to her murderer 
as the lock of hair in her clenched hand bore 
witness. The inspector, however, after regard- 
ing the body a moment, sent one of his men for 
a doctor. 

**What is the use of that?” asked Marsden 
in a hollow voice, and pale as ashes. ‘She's 
dead, isn’t she ?” 

**Oh yes, she’s dead enough,” returned the in- 
spector. ‘‘ But it’s always the rule, in such 
cases, to send for a medical man.” 

However, when the doctor arrived, to the great 
surprise of them all, he announced the fact that 
the lady was not dead, and, more than that, she 
was not likely to die, unless from the shock to 
the system. She was in a state of syncope, he 
said, from loss of blood. F 

Examination proved that the weapon with 
which she had been stabbed had glanced aside 
from a steel corset which she wore, and thus 
avoided the heart, within a few inches of which, 
however, it had gone. 

By the doctor’s directions, Madame Moira was 
undressed and put to bed, and a practiced hospi- 





murder of his wife. 


tal nurse sent for to attend her. 

Moira was of course sought for high and low, 
hand-bills were circulated, and a reward offered ; 
but, after all, he strangely enough met his fate by 
accident a few days subsequently to his attempted 
After having lain perdu a 
day or two his body was discovered on the lines 


| of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. 





| and that she had obeyed him. 


It was supposed that, being unacquainted with 
the neighborhood, he had endeavored to make a 
short cut across the line after dark, and been 
knocked down and killed by a passing train. 
The account which Madame Moira gave of 
herself was a singular one. She stated that she 
was a Swede, and had been brought up at Stock- 
holm by an old Jady whom she had always sup- 
posed to be her aunt. No expense or luxury 
had been spared for her, and she was highly ac- 
complished. (It was afterward ascertained that 
she was the illegitimate daughter of a Russian 
nobleman.) At a soirée given by her reputed 
aunt she first met with Moira, a Portuguese mer- 
chant, and a man of good family, who became 
captivated by her singular beauty. . Strongly 
urged by her aunt, and moreover impelled by 
that strange fascination which sometimes induces 
women to marry men utterly repulsive to them, 
she at last accepted the offers of the Portuguese 
merchant, who, on the sudden death of her aunt, 
brought her to England,’ Madame Moira atftirm- 
ed that though her husband was jealous. and 
morose to a degree, yet he did not actually ill- 
treat her. Where they had lodged in London 
she could not tell, being. utterly a stranger in the 
city. All she kuew was that, on the night of 
their removing to Mrs. Marsden’s, her husband 


| had told her to array herself for a dinner-party 


at the house of a friend of his (it was concluded 
that he did this to lall any suspicion which she 
might form; for a letter found in one of his 
valises left it beyond doubt that he had taken 
his wife to an obscure place on purpose to mur- 
der her, his jealousy having become unbearable), 
She said that 
when she perceived a cab laden with the laggage 


| of herself and her husband she was surprised, 


and was about to question him, when he stopped 
her with a peremptory gesture, and desired her 
to get into the vehicle ; that she, well knowing 
his morose disposition, did not dare to disobey 
him. 

While at supper on the night of their arrival 


| at Mrs. Marsden’s, Madame Moira stated that 
her husband, although moody, showed more than 


usual politeness toward her ; indeed, but for his 
jealous temperament, which kept her in contin- 
ual dread, she affirmed that he was extremely 
kind to and fond of her. ‘There could be no 
question that Moira’s incessant dread of a rival 
had rendered him quite-insane on this point. 
He no doubt looked upon young Marsden, though 
he had known him but an hour, in that light. 

Madame Moira declared that she had never 
felt more at ease with her husband in her life, 
and that she imagined she was gradually coax- 
ing him into a genial humor, when he paralyzed 
her with terror by suddenly jumping up and seiz- 
ing her by the hair, declaring that she was ‘“‘a 
faithless wife,” and that shie should “ live to se- 
duce no more men.” She’ remembered only see- 
ing his fierce black eyes gleam with the light of 
insanity as she clutched hold of his hair, endeav- 
oring to hold him away from her. She was too 
terror-stricken to give any alarm. Then she 
felt a sudden, sharp, fierce pain, and fell sense 
less to the ground. The weapon with which he 
had stabbed her was a beautiful stiletto, found 
on the floor, the hilt of which was richly studded 
with sapphires and diamonds. 

Some of the boxes of the deceased man were 
found to contain a large amount of valuable 
property. Besides plate and jewelry, there were 
large quantities of moidores, double doubloons, 
English sovereigns, and foreign and English 
bank-notes, No relations of Moira ever putting 
forth claim to any of these valuables, they be- 
came the property of his widow, who continued 
to reside with Mrs. Marsden. ; 

Naturallv there could be but one end to all this, 
and that was one which caused the young bank- 
clerk's companions to term him *‘a lucky dog. 
Within one year of this memorable Christmas- 
eve Mariette Moira changed her name for that 





| of Marsden. 


